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Five new WILEY books of interest to management . . . 


MANAGEMENT MODELS and INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
of LINEAR PROGRAMMING 
In Two Volumes 
By ABRAHAM CHARNES, The Technological Institute, Northwestern University; and 
WILLIAM W. COOPER, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Presuming only a knowledge of college mathe- 
matics, these volumes illustrate all aspects of the 
underlying theory of linear programming with con- 
crete numerical examples accompanied by explana- 
tions which 1) succinctly explain the theories and 
examples; and 2) suggest: further possible applica- 
tions. Illustrative geometric representations are in- 
cluded wherever possible as a further aid to intuition 


and understanding. Volume I provides a thorough 
preparation for the more advanced Volume II and 
serves as an excellent introductory text. Volume II 
includes a wealth of illustrations drawn from actual 
experience in managerial, engineering, and economic 
applications. Volume |: 1961. 467 pages. 

$11.75.* Volume Il: 1961. 393 pages. $11.75.* 


TRAINING in BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 


By WILLIAM McGEHEE, Fieldcrest Mills, Inc.; and PAUL W. THAYER, 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 


Here is a book that places training in perspective 
as a management tool for achieving organizational 
goals in business and industry. Instead of merely 
surveying available training techniques, it critically 
examines them on the bass basis of recent research de- 


velopments and actual business and industrial ex- 
perience. The aim of the book is to develop a 
sound rationale for analyzing and solving the train- 
ing problems encountered in pou. 1961. 305 
pages. $7.50.* 


EQUITABLE PAYMENT 
By ELLIOT JAQUES, Glacier Metal Company, England. 


Believing that current wage negotiation methods 
are inherently socially disruptive, the author proposes 
an alternative built upon a number of empirical 
findings. One of these is a yardstick for the ob- 
jective measurement of the level of work. The use 
of this device reveals a pattern of norms from which 


the author has constructed an equitable work-pay- 
ment scale, which applied together with the level-of- 
work yardstick will offer an objective basis for 
establishing equity in payment throughout industry 
and commerce. 1961. 336 pages. $6.00. 


INDUSTRIAL DYNAMICS 
By JAY W. FORRESTER, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


This book is intended for the student of manage- 
ment, whether he is in a formal academic program 
or in business. It treats the central framework under- 
lying industrial activity. The goal is “enterprise de- 
sign” to create more successful management policies 
and o structures. 


Coming in April... 


The approach is one of building models of com- 
panies and industries to determine how information 
and policy create the character of the organization, 
An M.LT. Press Book. 1961. 464 pages. $18.00. 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 
By ERWIN E. NEMMERS, Northwestern University. 


Containing a wealth of case material, this book 
clearly shows the practical managerial applications 
of economic theory. The graphic method and quan- 


titative topics (e.g., decision theory and econo- 
metrics) are heavily emphasized. 
1962. Approx. 480 pages. Prob. $10.25.* 


* Also available in a textbook edition for college adoption. Send for examination copies today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Inc. 
440 Park Avenue Scuth, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Suggestions for Contributors 


The Academy of Management is dedicated to the search for truth and the 
advancement of learning through free discussion and research in the field of man- 
agement. The interest of the Academy lies in the theory and practice of manage- 
ment, both administrative and operative. 

The general objectives of the Academy are to foster: (1) a philosophy of 
management that will make possible an accomplishment of the economic and social 
objectives of an industrial society with increasing economy and effectiveness, 
(2) greater understanding by executive leadership of the requirements for a sound 
application of the scientific method to the solution of managerial problems, based 
on such a philosophy, and (3) wider acquaintance and closer cooperation among 
persons interested in the development of a philosophy and science of management. 

Authors are invited to submit articles, discussions, and other communications 
contributing to these objectives. Article manuscripts should generally be approxi- 
mately 1500 to 3000 words in length, although articles of greater length will occa- 
sionally be published. Articles reporting the results of significant research, and 
those analyzing questions of scholarly import are particularly desired. 

Short notes or discussions relating to specific aspects of management thought, 
philosophy, theory, techniques of wide applicability, curriculum-building, or teach- 
ing are also invited. Since new ideas are tinged with controversy, the Journal 
expects considerable argumentation. Rebuttals, rejoinders, comments, objections, 
or extensions of a writer’s thoughts will therefore be welcome. 

Manuscripts should be typed double-spaced on one side of the page, with foot- 
notes and diagrams on separate pages. Authors should submit an original copy on 
bond paper with one carbon copy. Names of the author and institution should be 
omitted from the first page, and placed instead on a cover page. Manuscripts are 
submitted to members of The Editorial Board by code numbers so that the authors 
remain unidentifiable. 

Suggestions and comments on matters relating to the Journal are at all times 
welcome. 


©1961 by the Academy of Management. Published at Michigan State University three times 
a year—in April, August, and December. Subscription prices: domestic, including Canada and 
Mexico, $4.00 per year or $11.50 for three years; foreign, $4.20 per year or $12.00 for three 
years; single copies, $1.50. Reprints of articles or individual pages will be furnished at cost 
upon request. Make checks payable to the Journal of the Academy of Management. Manu- 
scripts, subscriptions, advertising, news and notices, and other communications intended for 
the Journal should be addressed to: Dalton E. MeFarland, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Printed by THe Garrarp Press, Champaign, IIlinois 
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WILLIAM B. WOLF, JR. is Professor of Management in the Graduate School 
of Business, University of Southern California, and the author of The Manage- 
ment of Personnel (Wadsworth, 1961). He is currently writing a book on the 
contributions of Chester Barnard to management theory. The article in this 
issue is based on tape recorded interviews with Mr. Barnard which took place 
just thirty days before his death. 
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Historical Sources of Personnel Work 
An Annotated Bibliography 


Frank B. Miller and Mary Ann Coghill 


University teachers and sophisticated students in the management 
field are always anxious to improve their grasp of ‘‘the big picture.’’ 
One dimension, often conspicuously lacking in management studies, 
is solid historical depth. This bibliography helps provide such depth 
perception for the personnel function. Publications which describe 
the earliest thinking and practice in various personnel activities are 
listed with annotations adequate enough to help scholars decide 
whether familiarity with the original would be helpful for them. 

Over 400 citations are given, covering the development of individual 
personnel functions (e.g. Welfare Activities, Employment, Employee 
Representation Plans, ete.) as well as the ways in which these activities 
have been ‘‘packaged’’ into a central personnel department. 


Bibliography Series No. 5 116 pp. paper $1.00 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


A Unit of the State University of New York 
Cornell University 
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Chester L Barnard 
(1886-1961) 


WILLIAM B. WOLF 
University of Southern California 


The death of Chester I. Barnard is a serious loss to those of us who teach in 
the field of management. His work, though not voluminous, was of such a quality 
that it has become widely known. His first book—The Functions of the Execu- 
tive—is now in its 14th printing. His 1958 article—‘‘Elementary Conditions of 
Business Morals’’—was awarded the $1,000.00 McKinsey prize as the best article 
appearing in Volume I of the California Management Review.* 

Chester Barnard’s ideas had a tremendous impact upon the development 
of management theory. He is probably the most quoted authority in the field. 
A casual review of almost any work on management usually reveals references 
to Barnard. For example, the September 1961 issue of Administrative Science 
Quarterly has nine references to his work.? Melville Dalton, in his book Men Who 
Manage, has 23 references to Barnard.’ Herbert Simon, in commenting upon his 
book Administrative Behavior, states that Barnard has been a major influence 
upon his thinking about administration.* 

And so it goes. Wherever one turns in the literature on organization and 
human relations, he encounters references to the ideas of Chester I. Barnard. 

It should be emphasized that Barnard’s total volume of writing was quite 
small. He wrote two books—The Functions of the Executive and Organization 
and Management. He has also written several articles and a number of book 
reviews. Thus, it is remarkable that he is so widely known. Moreover, Barnard 
is known more for what he said rather than the manner in which he said it. 
This is best illustrated by his first book, The Functions of the Executive. It is 
written, as Barnard states, ‘‘at a high level of discourse’’, which means that it 
is general and abstract. College students find it extremely difficult to read and 
comprehend. 

My first encounter with the ideas of Chester Barnard came in 1943 in Pro- 
fessor William R. Spriegel’s management seminar given in the graduate program 
at Northwestern University. The stimulation and attraction of The Functions 
of the Executive were so strong that I have spent a good part of my academic 
life trying to understand the man and his works. One question which plagued 
me centered around ‘‘what kind of man was Barnard?’’ I was interested in 
what he had done, his interests and his intellectual heritage. Moreover, I was 


Chester I. Barnard, ‘‘ Elementary Conditions of Business Morals’’, California Manage- 
= ment Review, Fall 1958, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 1-13. 

? Administrative Science Quarterly, Sept. 1961, Vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 180; 132; 133; 135; 137; 
145; 154; 216; 228. This volume was chosen at random, but it appears that it almost over- 
states my point. Three of the four authors gave credit of some sort to Chester I. Barnard, 
and two of them used Barnard as their lead. 

* Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage, New York, John Wiley and Sons, Ine., 1959. 

“Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948, 
p. xv. 
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interested in personal accounts of his own experiences which might be related 
to his writings. It was with these questions in mind that I arranged to interview 
Mr. Barnard in his apartment in New York. What follows are brief excerpts 
taken from tape recorded interviews conducted just two months before Mr. 
Barnard’s death.5 

Few students of management know much about Chester Barnard as an 
individual. Usually they will tell you he wrote an excellent book that is difficult 
to read, and that he was president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 
A few may also add that he was president of the Rockefeller Foundation. These 
accomplishments give some understanding of the man, but they fall far short 
of that intimate understanding which allows one to see a man and his work in 
total perspective. 

Perhaps Chester Barnard the man can best be described by a brief review 
of his life and some of his achievements. 

Barnard was born November 7, 1886 in Malden, Massachusetts. His father 
was a mechanic, with grammar school education. His mother died when he was 
five years old, and he spent a considerable amount of his childhood in the home 
of his grandfather who was a blacksmith. As he described his background, 
Barnard stated: 

‘*T think I always had the longer haul in view. You see, I was raised in a family who 
were all poor people, but they were also quite intellectual. They used to argue, eudless 
arguments for hours, on Herbert Spencer and other philosophers, so that at a very early 
age I was thrown into the mood of regarding such things as worthwhile—as meaning 
something, as being lines of thinking that were significant. Now most people don’t 
get that.’’ 


Barnard went on to describe his early family background stating that all 
of the family were musically talented. He himself was a fine pianist. With 
respect to his philosophic bent, Barnard observed ‘‘It’s something you have 
to get at a very early age or you don’t get it.’’ 

One aspect of Barnard’s heritage which seems to have influenced his intel- 
lectual growth was his lack of physical coordination and his poor eyesight. 
With respect to these he stated : 


‘One of the things born into me is the lack of proper reflexes on the maintaining of 
balance. If you’re going to throw a baseball, you constantly throw yourself off balance and 
it has to be automatically corrected, and if your reflexes are slow, it doesn’t get corrected. 
The result is, as I dope it out, I was never able to throw a baseball straight and I never 
was able to hit a golf ball right. There again you’re thrown off balance every part of 
the swing, and that’s just something that’s innate, but it very much limited my efforts 
in the field of athletic sports. Plus my eyesight, which is also a limitation. I was pretty 
nearsighted as a boy and that’s a limitation. Take a thing like swimming, for instance, 
which I like very much. If I went in without my glasses, I couldn’t see anything, and 
that was very annoying and disturbing. If I went in with my glasses, they got covered 
with water quickly. And I’ve lost two or three pair of glasses going into the surf at 
Atlantie City. My wife had to drive all the way home once when I lost them.’’ 


*IT am indebted to Dean Robert Dockson of the Graduate School of Business of the 
University of Southern California for providing the financial assistance which allowed me 
to conduct these interviews. 
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In short. as Barnard recalled his early life. it became apparent that his 
potential for writing a book such as The Functions of the Exceutive is related 
to his early environment and the faet that much of his enereyv had been chan 
neled into reading. Barnard observed : 


have always not well orgnnized.’’ 


He read German, French and Italian. As he recalled : 


*T was interested in languages, and the Italian language is a beautiful one, so T follows 
that up more than T did German or Freneh. It got so that T could speak it pretty freely.?? 


After graduating from grammar school, Barnard went to work in a piano 
factory, and learned the trade of piano tuning. He recalled: 
‘ When T started to learn the trade of piano tuning, for three months T got no p 


whatever. It was sort of the old apprentice idea. Then T got s3.00 2 week for a while.’?’ 


In his teens Barnard became sick. This was just as he was to start prep school 
Ile stated: 


‘*As a young adolescent To had jaundice, and then had what was called a nervous fever, 
At that time the Mount Herman School (i.e. the prep school) operated three semesters 

year. They operated through the summer and TIT was scheduled to go into the summer 
semester, which I think started around June Ist. Well, I had this breakdown. To was then 
a piano tuner for George Champlin in Boston. T’d been doing a lot of study on my own 
on the side. Rather scattered stuff, law and so forth. And then I got sick. IT don’t know 
what they ’d call it today. IT think it’s a case where the medical profession when they 
don’t know what anything is, they give it a name and that fixes it. So IT couldn’t start 
with the class, and T went up there and got a job—s23.00 a month and food. Five 
o’elock in the morning T was grooming the horses ... It was a very short time before 
IT could pitch a load of hay that was equal to the best of them they had there. Plowing 


I loved it.’’ 

After attending Mount Herman School, Barnard went to Harvard. With 
respect to his college education he recalled: 

*T had to work my way through college entirely. To had no resources ... Toran a danee 

orchestra, and LT learned to typewrite on one of the machines and used to do theses for 

students. That’s the sort of life T’ve lived; sometimes working all night, and that sort 

of thing.’’ 

At Harvard, Barnard majored in economics. He did the four vear course in 
three vears. Ile stated: 


‘Thad to work and | did the work in three vears too. Yet T never 


a degree becuse 
I entered with an entrance condition. ] never had uns sciences nt prep school, so | 


couldn’t take any examinations in physies or chemistry. Doing the work in three years, 
while IT started with a course in chemistry, it was too much. T couldn’t carry the load 


and do all the work T had to do to ent.’’ 


On leaving Harvard in 1909 he went to work as a statistician for the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company. He recollected how he happened to get 
the job: 

*T had an unele who was controller of one of the companies, the one in the Southwest, 
with headquarters at Dallas. IT wrote to him to inquire whether he thought Texas was 
good place for a young man to go. THe wrote back, * Texas is a good enough place fot 


nm voung man to go, but hat’s the matter with New York or Boston’? Thev’re good 
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places, too. Here’s a letter to a young fellow named Gifford who’s just been appointed 
to a new job with the AT&T, chief statistician. I would advise you to go in there an 
see if you can’t get a job from him.’ ’’ 


His rise in the A. T. and T. Company was rapid. In 1922 he became assistant 
vice-president and general manager of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsy]l- 
vania. He became vice-president of that company in 1926. At the age of forty- 
one he was made president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 


In 1948 he left the Bell System to become president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In 1952 he retired from that post. 


Mr. Barnard’s service to the public is legend. In 1931 he organized and 
directed New Jersey’s model Emergency Relief Administration. In the thirties 
he served on committees appointed by the Secretary of Labor to study the 
problems of the older workers in industry. He was a director of the Regional 
Planning Association, and of the National Probation Association; and was a 
member of the board of managers of New Jersey Reformatory at Rahway. 


From 1931 to 1934 he represented New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware as a director of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

He was chairman of the National Science Foundation. In 1957 he was 
appointed a member of the Board of Health of the City of New York, and he 
helped to establish the city’s new health code. He was a member of the advisory 
committee studying hospital administration under a program set up by the 
Sloan Foundation. 

During World War II he organized and was president of the U.S.O. In 1941 
he was special assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

After World War II he was a consultant to the United States representative 
on the United Nations Atomic Energy Committee and he was co-author of the 
State Department report on International Control of Atomic Energy. In 1946 
he was appointed to the Presidential Special Commission on Integration of 
Medical Services in the government. 

Chester I. Barnard’s hobby was music. In pursuing this interest he was 
active in the founding of the Bach Society of New Jersey and the Newark 
Art Theatre. He was also active in numerous scientific and educational organi- 
zations ... He was a Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member of 
the American Philosophical Society and the Institute of World Affairs, and a 
director of the National Bureau of Economie Research. 

His accomplishments were recognized by many universities. In fact, during 
his later years he turned down a number of honorary degrees. In reflecting 
on this he said: 

‘‘The first degree I got was a Doctor of Science from Rutgers; the second one was from 

the University of Newark, which is now a part of Rutgers. That was an LL.D., I think. 

Then I got an LL.D. from Brown, and a Doctor of Science from Pennsylvania and an 

LL.D. from Princeton. I turned down about fifteen or twenty of them... the University 

of California, the University of Chicago, and others ... I can’t think of anything more 

boring than to have to travel a certain distance in what’s usually hot weather, and wear 
a garment for a purely formal occasion, to get a degree. Now I have noticed this: I’ve 
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given many lectures and addresses in academic circumstances, and no one ever introduced 
me with any reference to any degree I’d got from an educational institution. The academic 
world hasn’t got any use for honorary degrees... ’’ 


In summary, Chester I. Barnard was a self-educated, self-made man. He was 
a man of affairs and a philosopher. His public service and his business ac- 
complishments are outstanding. Despite all of these activities, his greatest 
influence and his greatest contribution was through his writings. The Functions 
of the Executive is a modern-day classic on the theory of organization. It has 
been translated into Japanese, French and Swedish, and has served as an inspira- 
tion to many who specialize in the study of management. 


His total impact on the teaching of management and on life in America will 
never be accurately measured. His impact at Harvard is still strong, not only 
because of his writing but also due to the fact that he was a sounding board 
for the ideas of his intimate friend, Lawrence J. Henderson, whose philosophic 
heritage still echoes on the campus of the Harvard Business School. Moreover, 
he participated in Henderson’s course on Concrete Sociology, and served on 
numerous visiting committees at Harvard. In the world of affairs he was known 
for his clear thinking and managerial ability. For example, John Foster Dulles 
requested that he attend the Commission on a Durable Peace which was sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches. Barnard said the following about this: 

‘*Foster Dulles got me to attend that meeting, which I did formally as a delegate of 

the YMCA, at Cleveland . . . I was not an advocate of peace; what he wanted me to 

come there for was that we needed some people who kept their feet on the ground... 

I learned a lot by going. I remember Virgil Jordan, who was then the economist for a 

management group, (I can’t think of the name of it at the moment) wanted me to address 

the society, and I declined. At that time I was serving on a committee of the National 

Association of Manufacturers, of which I was not a member. I did it at the request of 

Brown of the DuPont interests, who was chairman of the commitee at the time ... 

Jordan said, ‘Why do you want to waste your time with these people?’ I said, ‘Look, 

everyone of these things that I get connected with are two things: one is the immediate, 

practical, pragmatic question of what you can do to help out; but the second is, it’s always 

a laboratory for me.’ This is where I found out how people really work; I couldn’t do it 

by sitting on the outside. You have to be on the inside to do that.’’ 


Through a peculiar combination of circumstances, Barnard contributed 
to the publication of a series of books which have given Americans a better look 
at themselves and their ethics. Included in this series were: The Goals of 
Economic Life, edited by Dudley Ward; The Organization Revolution by Ken- 
neth E. Boulding ; Social Responsibilities of the Business Man by Howard Bowen; 
American Income and Its Uses by Hoyt, Leed, MeConnel, Hooks and Mueller; 
Christian Values in Economic Life by Bowen, Bennett, Brown, and Oxman; 
The American Economy, Attitudes and Opinions by Dudley Ward; Social Re- 
sponsibilities and Farm Leadership by Wilcox; and so forth. 

In recalling how this came about, Barnard commented: 

‘‘This thing originated in the fact that the people of the Council wanted to make some 

kind of studies. I had, on two or three occasions, pointed out that the attitude of the 


theological people was unrealistic. They didn’t know what they were talking about 
when they were talking about the economic system or the business system, or the social 
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system, which is a much better word. Economic is too narrow and too limited. They 
talked with Hoffman (Paul Hoffman, former president of Studebaker). He said 
le would undertake to raise some money for the purpose if I’d help. I came over 
to New York and met him and we talked about it. My advice to the Council was, at this 
stage at least, to get all the money you can from Foundations, which are the most neutral 
source that you can find. They went to work on that basis. Quite unexpectedly, it was one 
of those things that you never can count on—I became President of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The application for funds for this thing came in shortly after I was elected, see. 
So with hope for my own proposition, so to speak, I put it through and we made two large 
appropriations. It was quite effective in its influence on a limited number of theological 
people, including John Bennett and Reinhold Neibuhr, because they gathered, in the course 
of this, a lot of very competent academic people—not very many from the world of affairs. 
This partly grew out of John Foster Dulles’ request that I join the group to help keep their 
feet on the ground. I went to this meeting of what was then called the Commission on 
Durable Peace at Cleveland, and I suppose the participants were about half clergymen and 
half civilians. I said to an Episcopalian Bishop, ‘I listened to this discussion, and you’re 
talking about a world I don’t know anything about. I live in this world that you are 
talking about, but it isn’t at all like what you say it is.’ ’’ 


In effect Chester Barnard ‘‘kept their feet on the ground’’ by stimulating 
the committee to study society in a realistic sense. Moreover, through fortuitous 
circumstances he helped to finance the committee’s research projects. 

The above is a general introduction to the accomplishments of Chester 
Barnard. What it fails to do is portray the true personality of the man. My 
personal contacts with him were brief; however, I was fortunate in learning 
from him of his heritage and activities. He was a warm and thoughtful person, 
a man with a twinkle in his eye and a keen sense of humor. He was a large man; 
he reminded me of a mixture of a successful banker and a skilled journeyman 
machinist. What impressed me most was his remarkable mind, his keen curiosity 
and his personal warmth. When I completed my interviews, I left with the 
knowledge that I had talked to a truly great man . . . one who had used his 
mental capacities constructively and who was emotionally at peace with himself 
and the world to which he had contributed so much. 
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The Management Theory Jungle 


HAROLD KOONTZ 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Although students of management would readily agree that there have been 
problems of management since the dawn of organized life, most would also agree 
that systematic examination of management, with few exceptions, is the prod- 
uct of the present century and more especially of the past two decades. More- 
over, until recent years almost all of those who have attempted to analyze the 
management process and look for some theoretical underpinnings to help improve 
research, teaching, and practice were alert and perceptive practitioners of the 
art who reflected on many years of experience. Thus, at least in looking at 
general management as an intellectually based art, the earliest meaningful 
writing came from such experienced practitioners as Fayol, Mooney, Alvin 
Brown, Sheldon, Barnard, and Urwick. Certainly not even the most academic 
worshipper of empirical research can overlook the empiricism involved in dis- 
tilling fundamentals from decades of experience by such discerning practitioners 
as these. Admittedly done without questionnaires, controlled interviews, or 
mathematics, observations by such men can hardly be accurately regarded as 
a priori or ‘‘armchair.’’ 

The noteworthy absence of academic writing and research in the formative 
years of modern management theory is now more than atoned for by a deluge 
of research and writing from the academic halls. What is interesting and per- 
haps nothing more than a sign of the unsophisticated adolescence of management 
theory is how the current flood has brought with it,a wave of great differences 
and apparent confusion. From the orderly analysis of management at the 
shop-room level by Frederick Taylor and the refiective distillation of experience 
from the general management point of view by Henri Fayol, we now see these 
and other early beginnings overgrown and entangled by a jungle of approaches 
and approachers to management theory. 

There are the behavioralists, born of the Hawthorne experiments and the 
awakened interest in human relations during the 1930’s and 1940’s, who see 
management as a complex of interpersonal relationships and the basis of man- 
agement theory the tentative tenets of the new and undeveloped science of 
psychology. There are also those who see management theory as simply a 
manifestation of the institutional and cultural aspects of sociology. Still others, 
observing that the central core of management is decision-making, branch in 
all directions from this core to encompass everything in organization life. Then, 
there are mathematicians who think of management primarily as an exercise 
in logical relationships expressed in symbols and the omnipresent and ever 
revered model. But the entanglement of growth reaches its ultimate when the 
study of management is regarded as a study of one of a number of systems and 
subsystems, with an understandable tendency for the researcher to be dissatisfied 
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until he has encompassed the entire physical and cultural universe as a manage- 
ment system. 

With the recent discovery of an ages-old problem area by social, physical, 
and biological scientists, and with the supersonic increase in interest by all 
types of enterprise managers, the apparent impenetrability of the present thicket 
which we call management theory is not difficult to comprehend. One ean hardly 
be surprised that psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, sociometricists, 
economists, mathematicians, physicists, biologists, political scientists, business 
administration scholars, and even practicing managers, should hop on this inter- 
esting, challenging, and profitable band wagon. 

This welling of interest from every academic and practicing corner should 
not upset anyone concerned with seeing the frontiers of knowledge pushed back 
and the intellectual base of practice broadened. But what is rather upsetting to 
the practitioner and the observer, who sees great social potential from improved 
management, is that the variety of approaches to management theory has led to 
a kind of confused and destructive jungle warfare. Particularly among academic 
disciplines and their disciples, the primary interests of many would-be cult 
leaders seem to be to carve out a distinct (and hence ‘‘original’’) approach to 
management. And to defend this originality, and thereby gain a place in pos- 
terity (or at least to gain a publication which will justify academic status or 
promotion), it seems to have become too much the current style to downgrade, 
and sometimes misrepresent, what anyone else has said, or thought, or done. 

In order to cut through this jungle and bring to light some of the issues 
and problems involved in the present management theory area so that the 
tremendous interest, intelligence, and research results may become more mean- 
ingful, it is my purpose here to classify the various ‘‘schools’’ of management 
theory, to identify briefly what I believe to be the major source of differences, 
aud to offer some suggestions for disentangling the jungle. It is hoped that a 
movement for clarification can be started so at least we in the field will not 
be a group of blind men identifying the same elephant with our widely varying 
and sometimes viciously argumentative theses. ° 


The Major ‘‘Schools’’ of Management Theory 


In attempting to classify the major schools of management theory into six 
main groups, I am aware that I may overlook certain approaches and cannot 
deal with all the nuances of each approach. But it does seem that most of the 
approaches to management theory can be classified in one of these so-called 
“schools. 


The Management Process School 

This approach to management theory perceives management as a process of 
getting things done through and with people operating in organized groups. 
It aims to analyze the process, to establish a conceptual framework for it, to 
identify principles underlying it, and to build up a theory of management from 
them. It regards management as a universal process, regardless of the type 
of enterprise, or the level in a given enterprise, although recognizing, obviously, 
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that the environment of management differs widely between enterprises and 
levels. It looks upon management theory as a way of organizing experience so 
that practice can be improved through research, empirical testing of principles, 
and teaching of fundamentals involved in the management process.} 


Often referred to, especially by its critics, as the ‘‘traditional’’ or ‘‘univer- 
salist’’ school, this school can be said to have been fathered by Henri Fayol, 
although many of his offspring did not know of their parent, since Fayol’s work 
was eclipsed by the bright light of his contemporary, Frederick Taylor, and 
clouded by the lack of a widely available English translation until 1949. Other 
than Fayol, most of the early contributors to this school dealt only with the 
organization portion of the management process, largely because of their greater 
experience with this facet of management and the simple fact that planning and 
control, as well as the function of staffing, were given little attention by mana- 
gers before 1940. 


This school bases its approach to management theory on several fundamental 
beliefs : 


(1) that managing is a process and can best be dissected intellectually by analyzing the 
functions of the manager; 

(2) that long experience with management in a variety of enterprise situations can be 
grounds for distillation of certain fundamental truths or generalizations—usually 
referred to as principles—which have a clarifying and predictive value in the under- 
standing and improvement of managing; 

(3) that these fundamental truths can become focal points for useful research both to 
ascertain their validity and to improve their meaning and applicability in practice; 

(4) that such truths can furnish elements, at least until disproved, and certainly until 
sharpened, of a useful theory uf management; 

(5) that managing is an art, but one like medicine or engineering, which can be im- 
proved by reliance on the light and understanding of principles; 

(6) that principles in management, like principles in the biological and physical sciences, 
are nonetheless true even if a prescribed treatment or design by a practitioner in 
a given case situation chooses to ignore a principle and the costs involved, or attempts 
to do something else to offset the costs incurred (this is, of course, not new in 
medicine, engineering, or any other art, for art is the creative task of compromising 
fundamentals to attain a desired result); and 

(7) that, while the totality of culture and of the physical and biological universe has 
varying effects on the manager’s environment and subjects, as indeed they do in 
every other field of science and art, the thory of management does not need to 
encompass the field of all knowledge in order for it to serve as a scientific or 
theoretical foundation. 


The basic approach of this school, then, is to look, first, to the functions of 
managers. As a second step in this approach, many of us have taken the functions 


*It is interesting that one of the scholars strongly oriented to human relations and 
behavioral approaches to management has recently noted that ‘‘theory can be viewed as a 
way of organizing experience’’ and that ‘‘once initial sense is made out of experienced 
environment, the way is cleared for an even more adequate organization of this experience.’’ 
See Robert Dubin in ‘‘ Psyche, Sensitivity, and Social Structure,’’ critical comment in Robert 
Tannenbaum, I. R. Weschler, and Fred Massarik, Leadership and Organization: A Behavioral 
Science Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961), p. 401. 
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of managers and further dissected them by distilling what we see as fundamental 
truths in the understandably complicated practice of management. I have found 
it useful to classify my analysis of these functions around the essentials involved 
in the following questions: 

(1) What is the nature of the function? 

(2) What is the purpose of the function? 

(3) What explains the structure of the function? 

(4) What explains the process of the function? 


Perhaps there are other more useful approaches, but I have found that I can 
place everything pertaining to management (even some of the rather remote 
research and concepts) in this framework. 

Also, purely to make the area of management theory intellectually manage- 
able, those who subscribe to this school do not usually attempt to include in the 
theory the entire areas of sociology, economics, biology, psychology, physics, 
chemistry, or others. This is done not because these other areas of knowledge 
are unimportant and have no bearing on management, but merely because no 
real progress has ever been made in science or art without significant partition- 
ing of knowledge. Yet, anyone would be foolish not to realize that a function 
which deals with people in their various activities of producing and marketing 
anything from money to religion and education is completely independent of 
the physical, biological, and cultural universe in which we live. And, are there 
not such relationships in other ‘‘compartments’’ of knowledge and theory? 


The Empirical School 

A second approach to management I refer to as the ‘‘empirical’’ school. In 
this, I include those scholars who identify management as a study of experience, 
sometimes with intent to draw generalizations but usually merely as a means 
of teaching experience and transferring it to the practitioner or student. Typical 
of this school are those who see management or ‘‘policy’’ as the study and 
analysis of cases and those with such approaches as Ernest Dale’s ‘‘comparative 
approach.’’ ? 

This approach seems to be based upon the premise that, if we study the 
experience of successful managers, or the mistakes made in management, or if 
we attempt to solve management problems, we will somehow understand and 
learn to apply the most effective kinds of management techniques. This approach, 
as often applied, assumes that, by finding out what worked or did not work 
in individual circumstances, the student or the practitioner will be able to do 
the same in comparable siuations. 

No one can deny the importance of studying experience through such study, 
or of analyzing the ‘‘how-it-was-done’’ of management. But management, unlike 
law, is not a science based on precedent, and situations in the future exactly 
comparable to the past are exceedingly unlikely to occur. Indeed, there is a 
positive danger of relying too much on past experience and on undistilled history 


*The Great Organizers (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960), pp. 11-28. 
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of managerial problem-solving for the simple reason that a technique or approach 
found ‘‘right’’ in the past may not fit a situation of the future. 


Those advocating the empirical approach are likely to say that what they 
really do in analyzing cases or history is to draw from certain generalizations 
which can be applied as useful guides to thought or action in future case 
situations. As a matter of fact, Ernest Dale, after claiming to find ‘‘so little 
practical value’’ from the principles enunciated by the ‘‘universalists,’’ curi- 
ously drew certain ‘‘generalizations’’ or ‘‘criteria’’ from his valuable study of 
a number of great practitioners of management.* There is some question as to 
whether Dale’s ‘‘comparative’’ approach is not really the same as the ‘‘univer- 
salist’’ approach he decries, except with a different distiller of basic truths. 

By the emphasis of the empirical school on study of experience, it does appear 
that the research and thought so engendered may assist in hastening the day 
for verification of principles. It is also possible that the proponents of this school 
may come up with a more useful framework of principles than that of the 
management process school. But, to the extent that the empirical school draws 
generalizations from its research, and it would seem to be a necessity to do so 
unless its members are satisfied to exchange meaningless and structureless ex- 
perience, this approach tends to be and do the same as the management process 
school. 


The Human Behavior School 

This approach to the analysis of management is based on the central thesis 
that, since managing involves getting things done with and through people, the 
study of management must be centered on interpersonal relations. Variously 
ealled the ‘‘human relations,’’ ‘‘leadership,’’ or ‘‘behavioral sciences’’ approach, 
this school brings to bear ‘‘existing and newly developed theories, methods, and 
techniques of the relevant social sciences upon the study of inter- and intraper- 
sonal phenomena, ranging fully from the personality dynamics of individuals 
at one extreme to the relations of cultures at the other.’’* In other words, this 
school concentrates on the ‘‘people’’ part of management and rests on the prin- 
ciple that, where people work together as groups in order to accomplish objec- 
tives, ‘‘ people should understand people.’’ 

The scholars in this school have a heavy orientation to psychology and 
social psychology. Their primary focus is the individual as a socio-psychological 
being and what motivates him. The members of this school vary from those who 
see it as a portion of the manager’s job, a tool to help him understand and get 
the best from people by meeting their needs and responding to their motivations, 
to those who see the psychological behavior of individuals and groups as the 
total of management. 

In this school are those who emphasize human relations as an art that the 


* Tbid., pp. 11, 26-28, 62-68. 
*“R. Tannenbaum, I. R. Weschler, and F. Massarik, Leadership and Organization (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961), p. 9. 
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manager should advantageously understand and practice. There are those who 
foeus attention on the manager as a leader and sometimes equate management 
to leadership, thus, in effect, tending to treat all group activities as ‘‘managed’’ 
situations. There are those who see the study of group dynamics and inter- 
personal relationships as simply a study of socio-psychological relationships and 
seem, therefore, merely to be attaching the term ‘‘management’’ to the field of 
social psychology. 

That management must deal with human behavior can hardly be denied. 
That the study of human interactions, whether in the environment of manage- 
ment or in unmanaged situations, is important and useful one could not dispute. 
And it would be a serious mistake to regard good leadership as unimportant to 
good managership. But whether the field of human behavior is the equivalent 
of the field of management is quite another thing. Perhaps it is like calling the 
study of the human body the field of cardiology. 


The Social System School 

Closely related to the human behavior school and often confused or inter- 
twined with it is one which might be labeled the social system school. This 
includes those researchers who look upon management as a social system, that is, 
a system of cultural interrelationships. Sometimes, as in the case of March 
and Simon,® the system is limited to formal organizations, using the term 
‘‘organization’’ as equivalent to enterprise, rather than the authority-activity 
concept used most often in management. In other cases, the approach is not 
to distinguish the formal organization, but rather to encompass any kind of 
system of human relationships. 

Heavily sociological in flavor, this approach to management does essentially 
what any study of sociology does. It identifies the nature of the cultural rela- 
tionships of various social groups and attempts to show these as a related, and 
usually an integrated, system. 

Perhaps the spiritual father of this ardent and vocal school of management 
theorists is Chester Barnard.® In searching for an answer to fundamental expla- 
nations underlying the managing process, this thoughtful business executive 
developed a theory of cooperation grounded in the needs of the individual to 
solve, through cooperation, the biological, physical, and social limitations of 
himself and his environment. Barnard then carved from the total of cooperative 
systems so engendered one set of interrelationships which he defines as ‘‘ formal 
organization.’’ His formal organization concept, quite unlike that usually held 
by management practitioners, is any cooperative system in which there are 
persons able to communicate with each other and who are willing to contribute 
action toward a conscious common purpose. 

The Barnard concept of cooperative systems pervades the work of many 
contributors to the social system school of management. For example, Herbert 


* Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958). 
*The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938.) 
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Simon at one time defined the subject of organization theory and the nature 
of human organizations as ‘‘systems of interdependent activity, encompassing 
at least several primary groups and usually characterized, at the level of con- 
sciousness of participants, by a high degree of rational direction of behavior 
toward ends that are objects of common knowledge.’’* Simon and others have 
subsequently seemed to have expanded this concept of social systems to include 
any cooperative and purposeful group interrelationship or behavior. 

This school has made many noteworthy contributions to management. The 
recognition of organized enterprise as a social organism, subject to all the pres- 
sures and conflicts of the cultural environment, has been helpful to the manage- 
ment theorist and the practitioner alike. Among some of the more helpful 
aspects are the awareness of the institutional foundations of organization au- 
thority, the influence of informal organization, and such social factors as those 
Wight Bakke has called the ‘‘bonds of organization.’’® Likewise, many of 
Barnard’s helpful insights, such as his economy of incentives and his theory of 
opportunism, have brought the power of sociological understanding into the 
realm of management practice. 

Basic sociology, analysis of concepts of social behavior, and the study of 
group behavior in the framework of social systems do have great value in the 
field of management. But one may well ask the question whether this is manage- 
ment. Is the field of management coterminous with the field of sociology? Or is 
sociology an important underpinning like language, psychology, physiology, 
mathematics, and other fields of knowledge? Must management be defined in 
terms of the tiniverse of knowledge? 


The Decision Theory School 
Another approach to management theory, undertaken by a growing and 
scholarly group, might be referred to as the decision theory school. This group 
concentrates on rational approach to decision—the selection from among possible 
alternatives of a course of action or of an idea. The approach of this school may 
be to deal with the decision itself, or to the persons or organizational group 
making the decision, or to an analysis of the decision process. Some limit them- 
selves fairly much to the economic rationale of the decision, while others regard 
anything which happens in an enterprise the subject of their analysis, and still 
others expand decision theory to cover the psychological and sociological aspect 
and environment of decisions and decision-makers. 
The decision-making school is apparently an outgrowth of the theory of con- 
sumer’s choice with which economists have been concerned since the days of 


7™¢<Comments on the Theory of Organizations,’’ 46 American Political Science Review, 
No. 4 (December, 1952), p. 1130. 

* Bonds of Organization (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). These ‘‘bonds’’ or 
**devices’’ of organization are identified by Bakke as (1) the functional specifications system 
(a system of teamwork arising from job specifications and arrangements for association) ; 
(2) the status system (a vertical hierarchy of authority); (3) the communications system; 
(4) the reward and penalty system; and (5) the organization charter (ideas and means which 
give character and individuality to the organization, or enterprise). 
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Jeremy Bentham early in the nineteenth century. It has arisen out of such 
economic problems and analyses as utility maximization, indifference curves, 
marginal utility, and economic behavior under risks and uncertainties. It is, 
therefore, no surprise that one finds most of the members of this school to be 
economic theorists. It is likewise no surprise to find the content of this school 
to be heavily oriented to model construction and mathematics. 

The decision theory school has tended to expand its horizon considerably 
beyond the process of evaluating alternatives. That point has become for many 
only a springboard for examination of the entire sphere of human activity, 
including the nature of the organization structure, psychological and social 
reactions of individuals and groups, the development of basic information for 
decisions, an analysis of values and particularly value considerations with 
respect to goals, communications networks, and incentives. As one would expect, 
when the decision theorists study the small, but central, area of decision making, 
they are led by this keyhole look at management to consider the entire field of 
enterprise operation and its environment. The result is that decision theory 
becomes no longer a neat and narrow concentration on decision, but rather a 
broad view of the enterprise as a social system. 

There are those who believe that, since management is characterized by its 
concentration on decisions, the future development of management theory will 
tend to use the decision as its central focus and the rest of management theory 
will be hung on this structural center. This may occur and certainly the study 
of the decision, the decision process, and the decision maker can be extended 
to cover the entire field of management as anyone might conceive it. Neverthe- 
less, one.wonders whether this focus cannot also be used to build around it the 
entire area of human knowledge. For, as most decision theorists recognize, the 
problem of choice is individual, as well as organizational, and most of what has 
been said that is pure decision theory can be applied to the existence and think- 
ing of a Robinson Crusoe. 


The Mathematical School 

Although mathematical methods can be used by any school of management 
theory, and have been, I have chosen to group under a school those theorists who 
see Management as a system of mathematical models and processes. Perhaps 
the most widely known group I arbitrarily so lump are the operations researchers 
or operations analysts, who have sometimes anointed themselves with the rather 
pretentious name of ‘‘management scientists.’’ The abiding belief of this group 
is that, if management, or organization, or planning, or decision making is a 
logical process, it can be expressed in terms of mathematical symbols and 
relationships. The central approach of this school is the model, for it is through 
these devices that the problem is expressed in its basic relationships and in terms 
of selected goals or objectives. 

There can be no doubt of the great usefulness of mathematical approaches 
to any field of inquiry. It forces upon the researcher the definition of a problem 
or problem area, it conveniently allows the insertion of symbols for unknown 
data, and its logical methodology, developed by years of scientific application 
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and abstraction, furnishes a powerful tool for solving or simplifying complex 
phenomena. 

But it is hard to see mathematics as a truly separate school of management 
theory, any more than it is a separate ‘‘school’’ in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, or medicine. I only deal with it here as such because there has appeared to 
have developed a kind of cult around mathematical analysts who have subsumed 
to themselves the area of management. 

In pointing out that mathematies is a tool, rather than a school, it is not my 
intention to underestimate the impact of mathematics on the science and practice 
of management. By bringing to this immensely important and complex field 
the tools and techniques of the physical sciences, the mathematicians have already 
made an immense contribution to orderly thinking. They have forced on people 
in management the means and desirability of seeing many problems more clearly, 
they have pressed on scholars and practitioners the need for establishing goals 
and measures of effectiveness, they have been extremely helpful in getting the 
management area seen as a logical system of relationships, and they have caused 
people in management to review and occasionally reorganize information sources 
and systems so that mathematics can be given sensible quantitative meaning. But 
with all this meaningful contribution and the greater sharpness and sophisti- 
eation of planning which is resulting, I cannot see that mathematics is manage- 
ment theory any more than it is astronomy. 


The Major Sources of Mental Entanglement 
in the Jungle 

In outlining the various schools, or approaches, of management theory, it 
becomes clear that these intellectual cults are not drawing greatly different 
inferences from the physical and cultural environment surrounding us. Why, 
then, have there been so many differences between them and why such a struggle, 
particularly among our academic brethren to obtain a place in the sun by deny- 
ing the approaches of others? Like the widely ‘differing and often contentious 
denominations of the Christian religion, all have essentially the same goals and 
deal with essentially the same world. 

While there are many sources of the mental entanglement in the management 
theory jungle, the major ones are the following: 


The Semantics Jungle 

As is so often true when intelligent men argue about basic problems, some 
of the trouble lies in the meaning of key words. The semantics problem is par- 
ticularly severe in the field of management. There is even a difference in the 
meaning of the word ‘‘management.’’ Most people would agree that it means 
getting things done through and with people, but is it people in formal organiza- 
tions, or in all group activities? Is it governing, leading, or teaching ? 

Perhaps the greatest single semantics confusion lies in the word ‘‘organiza- 
tion.’’ Most members of the management process school use it to define the 
activity-authority structure of an enterprise and certainly most practitioners 
believe that they are ‘‘organizing’’ when they establish a framework of activity 
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groupings and authority relationships. In this case, organization represents 
the formal framework within an enterprise that furnishes the environment in 
which people perform. Yet a large number of ‘‘organization’’ theorists conceive 
of organization as the sum total of human relationships in any group activity; 
they thus seem to make it equivalent to social structure. And some use ‘‘organiza- 
tion’’ to mean ‘‘enterprise.”’ 

If the meaning of organization cannot be clarified and a standard use of the 
term adopted by management theorists, understanding and criticism should not 
be based on this difference. It hardly seems to me to be accurate for March and 
Simon, for example, to criticize the organization theories of the management 
process, or ‘‘universalist,’’ school for not considering the management planning 
function as part of organizing, when they have chosen to treat it separately. 
Nor should those who choose to treat the training, selecting, guiding or leading 
of people under staffing and direction be criticised for a tendency to ‘‘view the 
employee as an inert instrument”’ or a ‘‘given rather than a variable.’’® Such 
accusations, proceeding from false premises, are clearly erroneous. 

Other semantic entanglements might be mentioned. By some, decision- 
making is regarded as a process of choosing from among alternatives; by others, 
the total managerial task and environment. Leadership is often made synony- 
mous with managership and is analytically separated by others. Communica- 
tions may mean everything from a written or oral report to a vast network of 
formal and informal relationships. Human relations to some implies a psychi- 
atric manipulation of people, but to others the study and art of understanding 
people and interpersonal relationships. 


Differences in Definition of Management as a Body of Knowledge 

As was indicated in the discussion of semantics, ‘‘management’’ has far from 
a standard meaning, although most agree that it at least involves getting things 
done through and with people. But, does it mean the dealing with all human 
relationships? Is a street peddler a manager? Is a parent a manager? Is a 
leader of a disorganized mob a manager? Does the field of management equal 
the fields of sociology and social psychology combined? Is it the equivalent of 
the entire system of social relationships? 

While I recognize that sharp lines cannot be drawn in management any 
more than they are in medicine or engineering, there surely can be a sharper 
distinction drawn than at present. With the plethora of management writing 
and experts, calling almost everything under the sun ‘‘management,’’ can one 
expect management theory to be regarded as very useful or scientific to the 
practitioner ? 


The a priori Assumption 


Confusion in management theory has also been heightened by the tendency 
for many newcomers in the field to cast aside significant observations and 


® March, J. G., and H. A. Simon, Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 
1958), pp. 29-33. 
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analyses of the past on the grounds that they are a priori in nature. This is an 
often-met accusation made by those who wish to cast aside the work of Fayol, 
Mooney, Brown, Urwick, Gulick, and others who are branded as ‘‘universalists.’’ 
To make the assumption that the distilled experiences of men such as these 
represent a priori reasoning is to forget that experience in and with managing 
is empirical. While the conclusions that perceptive and experienced practitioners 
of the art of management are not infallible, they represent an experience which 
is certainly real and not ‘‘armchair.’’ No one could deny, I feel sure, that 
the ultimate test of accuracy of management theory must be practice and 
management theory and science must be developed from reality. 


The Misunderstanding of Principles 

Those who feel that they gain caste or a clean slate for advancing a particular 
notion or approach often delight in casting away anything which smacks of 
management principles. Some have referred to them as platitudes, forgetting 
that a platitude is still a truism and a truth does not become worthless because 
it is familiar. (As Robert Frost has written, ‘‘Most of the changes we think 
we see in life are merely truths going in or out of favor.’’) Others cast away 
principles of Fayol and other practitioners, only to draw apparently different 
generalizations from their study of management; but many of the generaliza- 
tions so discovered are often the same fundamental truths in different words 
that certain criticized ‘‘universalists’’ have discovered. 

One of the favorite tricks of the managerial theory trade is to disprove a 
whole framework of principles by reference to one principle which the observer 
sees disregarded in practice. Thus, many critics of the universalists point to 
the well-known cases of dual subordination in organized enterprise, coming to 
the erroneous conclusion that there is no substance to the principle of unity of 
command. But this does not prove that there is no cost to the enterprise by 
designing around, or disregarding, the principle of unity of command; nor does 
it prove that there were not other advantages which offset the costs, as there 
often are in eases of establishing functional authorities in organization. 

Perhaps the almost hackneyed stand-by for those who would disprove the 
validity of all principles by referring to a single one is the misunderstanding 
around the principle of span of management (or span of control). The usual 
source of authority quoted by those who criticize is Sir Ian Hamilton, who never 
intended to state a universal principle, but rather to make a personal observa- 
tion in a book of reflections on his Army experience, and who did say, offhand, 
that he found it wise to limit his span to 3 to 6 subordinates. No modern univer- 
salist relies on this single observation, and, indeed, few can or will state an abso- 
lute or universal numerical ceiling. Since Sir Ian was not a management theorist 
and did not intend to be, let us hope that the ghost of his innocent remark may 
be laid to deserved rest! 

What concerns those who feel that a recognition of fundamental truths, or 
generalizations, may help in the diagnosis and study of management, and who 
know from managerial experience that such truths or principles do serve an 
extremely valuable use, is the tendency for some researchers to prove the wrong 
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things through either misstatement or misapplication of principles. A classic 
case of such misunderstanding and misapplication is in Chris Argyris’ interesting 
book on Personality and Organization.’® This author, who in this book and his 
other works has made many noteworthy contributions to management, concludes 
that ‘‘formal organization principles make demands on relatively healthy indi- 
viduals that are incongruent with their needs,’’ and that ‘‘frustration, conflict, 
failure, and short-time perspective are predicted as results of this basic incon- 
gruency.’’!! This startling conclusion—the exact opposite of what ‘‘good’’ 
formal organization based on ‘‘sound’’ organization principles should cause, is 
explained when one notes that, of four ‘‘principles’’ Argyris quotes, one is not an 
organization principle at all but the economic principle of specialization and 
three other ‘‘principles’’ are quoted incorrectly.1* With such a postulate, and 
with no attempt to recognize, correctly or incorrectly, any other organization and 
management principles, Argyris has simply proved that wrong principles badly 
applied will lead to frustration; and every management practitioner knows this 
to be true! 


The Inability or Unwillingness of Management Theorists to Understand Each Other 

What has been said above leads one to the conclusion that much of the 
management theory jungle is caused by the unwillingness or inability of the 
management theorists to understand each other. Doubting that it is inability, 
because one must assume that a person interested in management theory is able 
to comprehend, at least in concept and framework, the approaches of the various 
‘“schools,’’ I can only come to the conclusion that the roadblock to understanding 
is unwillingness. 

Perhaps this unwillingness comes from the professional ‘‘walls’’ developed 
by learned disciplines. Perhaps the unwillingness stems from a fear that some- 
one or some new discovery will encroach on professional and academic status. 
Perhaps it is fear of professional or intellectual obsolescence. But whatever the 
cause, it seems that these walls will not be torn down until it is realized that they 
exist, until all cultists are willing to look at the approach and content of other 
schools, and until, through exchange and understanding of ideas some order may 
be brought from the present chaos. 


Disentangling the Management Theory Jungle 

It is important that steps be taken to disentangle the management theory 
jungle. Perhaps, it is too soon and we must expect more years of wandering 
through a thicket of approaches, semantics, thrusts, and counter-thrusts. But in 
any field as important to society where the many blunders of an unscientifically 
based managerial art can be so costly, I hope that this will not be long. 

There do appear to be some things that can be done. Clearly, meeting what 
I see to be the major sources of the entanglement should remove much of it. The 
following considerations are important: 


*°New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
4 Ibid., p. 74. 
2 Ibid., pp. 58-66. 
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1. The Need for Definition of a Body of Knowledge. Certainly, if a field of 
knowledge is not to get bogged down in a quagmire of misunderstandings, the 
first need is for definition of the field. Not that it need be defined in sharp, 
detailed, and inflexible lines, but rather along lines which will give it fairly 
specific content. Because management is reality, life, practice, my suggestion 
would be that it be defined in the light of the able and discerning practitioner’s 
frame of reference. A science unrelated to the art for which it is to serve is 
not likely to be a very productive one. 

Although the study of managements in various enterprises, in various coun- 
tries, and at various levels made by many persons, including myself, may neither 
be representative nor adequate, I have come to the conclusion that management 
is the art of getting things done through and with people in formally organized 
groups, the art of creating an environment in such an organized group where 
people can perform as individuals and yet cooperate toward attainment of 
group goals, the art of removing blocks to such performance, the art of optimizing 
efficiency in effectively reaching goals. If this kind of definition of the field 
is unsatisfactory, I suggest at least an agreement that the area should be defined 
to reflect the field of the practitioner and that further research and study of 
practice be done to this end. 

In defining the field, too, it seems to me imperative to draw some limits for 
purposes of analysis and research. If we are to call the entire cultural, biological, 
and physical universe the field of management, we can no more make progress 
than could have been done if chemistry or geology had not carved out a fairly 
specific area and had, instead, studied all knowledge. 

In defining the body of knowledge, too, care must be taken to distinguish 
between tools and content. Thus mathematics, operations research, accounting, 
economic theory, sociometry, and psychology, to mention a few, are significant 
tools of management but are not, in themselves, a part of the content of the field. 
This is not to mean that they are unimportant or that the practicing manager 
should not have them available to him, nor does it mean that they may not be 
the means of pushing back the frontiers of knowledge of management. But they 
should ot be confused with the basie content of the field. 

This is not to say that fruitful study should not continue on the underlying 
disciplines affecting management. Certainly knowledge of sociology, social sys- 
tems, psychology, economics, political science, mathematics, and other areas, 
pointed toward contributing to the field of management, should be continued 
and encouraged. And significant findings in these and other fields of knowledge 
might well cast important light on, or change concepts in, the field of manage- 
ment. This has certainly happened in other sciences and in every other art based 
upon significant science. 


2. Integration of Management and Other Disciplines. If recognition of the 
proper content of the field were made, I believe that the present crossfire of 
misunderstanding might tend to disappear. Management would be regarded 
as a specific discipline and other disciplines would be looked upon as important 
bases of the field. Under these circumstances, the allied and underlying disci- 
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plines would be welcomed by the business and public administration schools, as 
well as by practitioners, as loyal and helpful associates. Integration of man- 
agement and other disciplines would then not be difficult. 


3. The Clarification of Management Semantics. While I would expect the 
need for clarification and uniformity of management semantics would largely be 
satisfied by definition of the field as a body of knowledge, semantics problems 
might require more special attention. There are not too many places where 
semantics are important enough to cause difficulty. Here again, I would suggest 
the adoption of the semantics of the intelligent practitioners, unless words are 
used by them so inexactly as to require special clarification. At least, we should 
not complicate an already complex field by developing a scientific or academic 
jargon which would build a ianguage barrier between the theorist and the 
practitioner. 

Perhaps the most expeditious way out of this problem is to establish a com- 
mission representing academic societies immediately concerned and associations 
of practicing managers. This would not seem to be difficult to do. And even if 
it were, the results would be worth the efforts. 


4. Willingness to Distill and Test Fundamentals. Certainly, the test of 
maturity and usefulness of a science is the sharpness and validity of the prin- 
ciples underlying it. No science, now regarded as mature, started out with a 
complete statement of incontrovertibly valid principles. Even the oldest sciences, 
such as physics, keep revising their underlying laws and discovering new prin- 
ciples. Yet any science has proceeded, and more than that has been useful, for 
centuries on the basis of generalizations, some laws, some principles, and some 
hypotheses. 

One of the understandable sources of inferiority of the social sciences is 
the recognition that they are inexact sciences. On the other hand, even the 
so-called exact sciences are subject to a great deal of inexactness, have principles 
which are not completely proved, and use art in the design of practical systems 
and components. The often-encountered defeatist attitude of the social sciences, 
of which management is one, overlooks the fact that management may be 
explained, practice may be improved, and the goals of research may be more 
meaningful if we encourage attempts at perceptive distillation of experience by 
stating principles (or generalizations) and placing them in a logical framework. 
As two scientists recently said on this subject: 

‘*The reason for this defeatist point of view regarding the social sciences may be 
traceable to a basic misunderstanding of the nature of scientific endeavor. What matters 
is not whether or to what extent inexactitudes in procedures and predictive capability can 
eventually be removed ... : rather it is objectivity, i.e., the intersubjectivity of findings 
independent of any one person’s intuitive judgment, which distinguishes science from 
intuitive guesswork however brilliant. ... But once a new fact or a new idea has been 
conjectured, no matter how intuitive a foundation, it must be capable of objective test 
and confirmation by anyone. And it is this crucial standard of scientific objectivity rather 
than any purported criterion of exactitude to which the social sciences must conform.’’ * 


** Helmer, O., and N. Rescher, ‘‘On the Epistemology of the Inexact Sciences,’’ (Santa 
Moniea, California: The Rand Corporation, P-1513, 1958), pp. 4-5. 
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3 In approaching the clarification of management theory, then, we should not 
forget a few criteria: 

1) The theory should deal with an area of knowledge and inquiry that is 
‘‘manageable’’; no great advances in knowledge were made so long as 
man contemplated the whole universe; 

2) The theory should be useful in improving practice and the task and per- 
son of the practitioner should not be overlooked ; 

3) The theory should not be lost in semantics, especially useless jargon not 
understandable to the practitioner ; 


4) The theory should give direction and efficiency to research and teaching; 
and 

5) The theory must recognize that it is a part of a larger universe of 
knowledge and theory. 
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Adaptations of Operating Structures of 
Government Administrative Organizations 


CHARLES A. JOINER 
Michigan State University 


All organizations contain identifiable operating structures which are not 
identical to their formal structures. Perhaps the most prevalent characteristic 
of organization operating structure is that it is usually much more inclusive 
than formal structure. The boundaries and the definition of formal structure are 
determined by official organization statements, such as the organization charter, 
rules and regulations, departmental memoranda, etc. However, the boundaries 
and the definition of an organization’s operating structure are outlined and 
determined by certain interdependent networks of activities. These networks 
are an organization’s interdependent lines of interaction, influence, and com- 
munication. Such networks include not only activities dictated by the formal 
structure, but also the informal activities of organization members, both within 
the organization and, frequently, those with the organization’s clientele.” 

Because the networks are interdependent, a change of any kind in any one 
of the three networks causes some change to occur in the other two networks. 
Changes in the patterns of activity of the three networks, in turn, result in 
corresponding alterations in the boundaries of the operating structure. Bound- 
ary changes require a re-definition of an organization’s operating structure. 
This process of re-definition has an important consequence for purposes of ana- 
lyzing administrative organization. It means that at any point in time the 
identifiable operating structure of any organization can be viewed as a Gestalt. 
That is, operating structure is always a definite configuration or matrix with 
its own identifiable patterns of activity. A Gestalt, i.c., a configuration of 
activity patterns, disappears to give rise to another, with new patterns of activity, 
once change in the interdependent networks occurs. 

Change in the Gestalt of the operating structure of an administrative organi- 
zation is analogous to change in the elements of a chemical compound, such as 
H.2O. Each element is identifiable in terms of its own properties. A specific 


Editor’s Note: This article is partially based upon materials in the author’s Ph.D. disser- 
tation, ‘‘ Administrative Organization as a Social System,’’ (Department of Political Science, 
University of Illinois, 1958), and upon a study he conducted while a Congressional Fellow of 
the American Political Science Association during 1958-59. 

2 E. Wight Bakke, ‘‘ Concept of the Social Organization,’’ in Modern Organization Theory, 
edited by Mason Haire (New York: Wiley, 1959), pp. 16-75. The organizational charter is 
one of the ‘‘ essential elements’’ Bakke conceives as necessary for defining any social organiza- 
tion. Other ‘‘essential elements’’ are basic resources, activity processes, and the bonds of 
organization. 

* Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision-Making Processes in 
Administrative Organization (New York: Macmillan, 1957), p. 113. 
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combination of the elements of a compound provides a definite structure for 
its organization. This structure, or combination, affects the behavior of the 
compound. Such behavior has definite effects upon specific phenomena within 
the external environment of the compound. When a change occurs by eliminating 
one of the elements composing the structure or by adding a new and alien 
element, a new structure results. This new structure is a new compound with 
its own behavioral characteristics. The new structure compound not only dis- 
plays behavioral characteristics different from those displayed by H2O, but these 
new behavioral charactersistics will affect specific phenomena within the environ- 
ment differently than does HO. In addition, the phenomena within the en- 
vironment will affect the new compound differently than they affected H20.* 

Analogous results occur when an administrative organization displays new 
behavioral characteristics because of changes in the Gestalt of the operating 
structure. The organization will affect specific phenomena within its environ- 
ment differently than it did when it displayed the old behavioral characteristics. 
Both the organizational changes and the effects of such changes are significant 
in analyzing the operations of government administrative organizations. These 
organizations can never be completely neutral in their effect upon segments of 
the environment. Also, those segments of the environment which are affected 
by changes in organizational behavioral characteristics cannot remain com- 
pletely neutral. The environment of government administrative organizations 
is always part of the political process. Their operating structure always has 
political significance. 

This political significance is seen in the observable, and omnipresent, en- 
vironmental phenomenon of interest group activity. The direct goal of those 
interest groups affected by the activities of a government administrative organi- 
zation is simply explained. The direct goal is the determination of the organiza- 
tion’s operating structure and its structural boundaries. The indirect, or actual, 
goal of such groups, of course, is to gain favorable changes in the activities of 
the organization. Interest group activities and pressures are important in a 
number of phases of development of the operating structure. They are always 
factors in initiating, maintaining, or changing organizational operating struc- 
ture.* In fact, interest group activity frequently is as important a factor in 
determining the operating structure of an organization as the factors of organi- 
zational goals, geographic location and area covered by organizational activities, 
and the nature and form of organizational functions. 


Operating Structure and Interest Group Activities 
It is, of course, no secret that government administrative organizations are 
ereated by and operate in an environment in which the activities of interest 
groups play a significant role. However, the importance of organizational oper- 


*D. B. Hertz and R. T. Livingston, ‘‘Contemporary Organizational Theory,’’ Human 
Relations (November 1950), pp. 373-394. 
*John D. Millett, Management tn the Public Service: The Quest for Effective Perform- 
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ating structure in this interplay of interest group conflict and cooperation is not 
so readily observable. Because structure in part outlines the form ar 1 direction 
which organizational activity follows, structure is one of the most vital determi- 
nants in the formulation of administrative public policy. This type of public 
policy to a great extent outlines what and how administrative activity is under- 
taken for the purpose of affecting specific interest groups. When administrators 
try to reorganize the structure of a government unit, two types of potential 
changes are simultaneously involved: (1) a change in the activities of the 
organization by altering the existing networks of interaction, influence, and 
communication, and (2) a change in the existing means of formulating adminis- 
trative public policy. Reorganization is actually a selection among alternative 
patterns and methods of administrative policy formulation. 

The political implications of changing the operating structure of a govern- 
ment unit have an important methodological as well as theoretical significance. 
They are significant to both the organization analyst and the political analyst. 
Reorganization cannot be viewed solely from the standpoint of economy and 
efficiency because of these political implications. ‘‘Correct,’’ ‘‘proper,’’ ‘‘ade- 
quate’’ operating structure can be outlined, charted, and systematically and 
scientifically constructed. This can be done according to the widely used admin- 
istrative and sociological guidelines. Theoretically, implementation of such 
principles provides the most economical and the most efficient method of pre- 
scribing how networks of interaction, influence, and communication should be 
established and maintained. Nonetheless, this ‘‘correct’’ structure may turn 
out to be completely inadequate in terms of implementing the organization’s 
delegated and established goals and policies.5 This inadequacy is readily ob- 
servable when the goals and policies involve specific interest groups in a par- 
ticular fashion. 

The operating structure of a government administrative unit can be ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ only in an operational sense. Really ‘‘correct’’ operating structure, which 
competently and efficiently implements organizational goals, can be defined 
in only one way. The definition of ‘‘correct’’ must be articulated in terms of 
an organization’s effect upon and relationships to the activities of those specific 
interest groups which it is supposed to affect. Structural changes can be 
classified as efficient or ‘‘correct’’ in terms of achieving organizational goals 
only if three complimentary, successive steps occur. Structural changes are 
efficient when: (a) they provide changes in the networks of interaction, influ- 


5 Robert T. Golembiewski, ‘‘O & M and the Small Group,’’ Public Administration Review 
(Autumn 1960), pp. 205-212. 

* Avery Leiserson, ‘‘ Interest Groups in Administration,’’ in Elements of Public Adminis- 
tration, edited by Fritz Morstein Marx (New York: Prentice-Hall 1959); Karl A. Bosworth, 
‘¢The Politics of Management Improvement in the States,’’ American Political Science Review 
(March 1953), pp. 84-99; Marshall E. Dimock, ‘‘The Objectives of Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion,’’ Public Administration Review (Autumn 1951), pp. 233-241; Murray Edelman, ‘‘ Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board Procedures and Economie Policy,’’ Current Economic Comment 
(November 1955), pp. 3-15; and Milton J. Esman, ‘‘ Administrative Stability and Change,’’ 
American Political Science Review (December 1950), pp. 942-950. 
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ence, and communication, which (b) bring about a new and desired type of 
relationship between the activities of the administrative organization and the 
activities of the affected interest groups, and which (c) expresses and imple- 
ments the original intention of the legislative body that delegated the goals to 
the administrative unit. 

An excellent example of the political significance of the operating structure 
of a government administrative organization has been presented by Herbert 
A. Simon. This example outlines how decisions concerning initial structure can 
influence organizational tasks or goals. Simon served as Director of the Or- 
ganizational and Management Division of the Economie Cooperation Admiris- 
tration during its initial period. A vital problem during this period was the 
structure that should be established. The Economic Cooperation Act had out- 
lined the major over-all purpose of administering the Mutual Security Program 
(Marshall Plan), but there remained the task of devising the appropriate 
structure and sub-goals necessary for attaining the major purpose. 

The initial development of the organizational structure of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration took only about five months. Several units were 
established at the very beginning, and six alternative proposals were offered 
by the leaders of these various units. These six proposals related to ‘‘correct’’ 
structure and to the sub-goals which presumably would be obtained as a result 
of establishing the ‘‘correct’’ structure. From his vantage point as a participant- 
observer in the Organization and Management Division, Simon found that the 
final form of the organizational structure of the E.C.A. was determined by three 
factors: ‘‘(1) the relative political support for differing conceptions of the 
agency task; (2) the identification and conceptions of the other government 
agencies surrounding E.C.A.; and (3) the appropriateness of the structure for 
implementing that conception of the agency’s task which prevailed.’’* 

Survival of the original units in the final form of the organizational structure 
depended, according to Simon, upon two important factors. First, unit survival 
depended upon the degree to which a program advanced by a unit’s leaders 
provides workable and efficient structural alternatives for making administrative 
decisions which expedited implementation of organizational goals. Second, unit 
survival depended upon the degree to which the leaders of a unit had formed 
alliances with interest groups. In this instance, the interest groups were other 
government administrative organizations which accepted the E.C.A. unit’s defi- 
nition as to appropriate sub-goals for attaining the major purpose. Both the 
unit members and the interest group members of this alliance assumed that 
these goals would be obtained if the E.C.A. adopted a particular form of organi- 
zational structure. 

Interest groups other than government administrative organizations typically 
are involved during the period of devising initial organizational structure. Non- 
governmental groups, or at least non-administrative groups, are usually members 
of the alignments requesting particular types of structure. The discretion of 


7 Herbert A. Simon, ‘‘ Birth of an Organization: The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion,’’ Public Administration Review (Autumn 1953), p. 235. 
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administrative officials or of administrative analysts, such as the members of an 
Organization and Management Division, is limited by various factors. Nearly 
all of these limiting factors are themselves susceptible to pressures from both 
governmental and non-governmental interest groups. These factors include the 
executive, the legislature, the courts, organized pressure groups, unorganized 
affected publics, and the larger publics which are not directly affected by the 
activities of the organization. Obviously, all of these factors rarely come into 
play at the same time. But each factor is a part of the political environment of 
a government administrative organization, and each potentially can influence 
decisions concerning initial organizational structure. In general, the most effec- 
tive factors within an organization’s political environment are the permanently 
organized interest groups, and, of course, the executive office and the legislature 
as well as certain pressure groups which are permanently organized.® 


Adaptations of Operating Structure to the Demands of 
Internal and External Tensions 


No matter what operating structure a government administrative organiza- 
tion has when first established, structural changes will oceur during the course 
of its on-going operations due to internal and external tensions.® These struc- 
tural changes frequently are adaptations to tensions created by demands and 
activities of affected interest groups. On the other hand, adaptations in oper- 
ating structure frequently are essential due to tensions of a predominantly 
internal type. These internal tensions may be caused by such organizational 
variables as: increases in the size of the total membership of the organization, 
increases in the functional or geographical areas serviced by the organization, 
increases in the numbers of professionalized members and corresponding in- 
ereases in the number of specialized units within the organization, and increases 
in the degree of bureaucratization. 

Whatever the origin and type of the tension(s) acting as stimulants to change 
in organizational operating structure, the continued existence or at least the 
continuation of efficient operations of the organization depends upon adequate 
structural adaptations. These adaptations occur for two reasons. First, struc- 
tural adaptations are made to achieve internal control over the cooperative 
activities of organization members.’® The purpose of such control is to persuade 
these members to consent to contribute enough of their energies to organization 
operations to guarantee efficient organizational goal-seeking activities. Second, 
structural adaptations are made in order to adjust the networks of interactions, 
influence, and communication to new tension situations.'! 


®* Murray Edelman, ‘‘Symbols and Political Quiescence,’’ American Political Science Re- 
view (September 1960), pp. 695-704. 

° John M. Pfiffner and Frank P. Sherwood, Administrative Organization (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 309-327. 

*” Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938), p. 16. 

*% Alvin W. Gouldner, ‘‘ Reciprocity and Autonomy in Functional Theory,’’ in Symposium 
on Sociological Theory, edited by Llewellyn Gross (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1959), 
pp. 241-270. 
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Of course, operating structure adaptations may not occur when new internal 
and external tension situations arise. However, all organizations do have various 
formal and informal (homeostatic) control mechanisms which can initiate struc- 
tural adaptations. These mechanisms include such administrative tools as formal 
communication channels, powers to apply reward or punishment sanctions, au- 
thority to transfer functions or personnel, ete.1* They also include various in- 
formal group sanctions and similar informal group actions.‘* When tension 
situations threaten to disturb efficient operations, the control mechanisms are 
supposed to alter either the operating structure or the environmental sources 
of tension. The purpose of such alterations is to relieve tension and thereby 
prevent disturbances of organizational operations. On occasion, the control 
mechanisms of an administrative organization are incapable of transforming, or 
adapting, the existing operating structure into a new operating structure which 
ean efficiently cope with new tension situations. When such a failure occurs, one 
result is inevitable. Organizational locomotion toward assigned and assumed 
goals slows down, stops, or even retreats. Once this happens, an organization 
becomes a superfluous operation and eventually may be eliminated. 

Because of the obvious dysfunctional effects accompanying control mecha- 
nism failure, the processes of structural adaptation of a government administra- 
tive organization are essential. They are essential for organizational efficiency 
and even for organizational survival. This problem of the necessity for structural 
adaptations is particularly complicated because of the dynamic nature of changes 
in internal and external tensions which confront an administrative organization. 
In reality, there is no such thing as complete or final organizational operating 
structure. Rather, development and/or breakdown of operating structure is a 
continual process.’* Adaptations or adjustments in operating structure, which 
are made to meet demands created by new tensions, prevent the operating struc- 
ture from ever again being completely identical to the old operating structure. 
Peter M. Blau states that such processes of adjustment signify that ‘‘the exist- 
ence of divergent dialectical processes give rise to yet another dialectical process 
of adjustment—a spiral linking the other spirals as it were.’’?® The newly- 
adapted operating structure produces a new range and network of administrative 
organization activities affecting interest groups. These new organizational activi- 
ties in time encounter new and different tensions stemming from adaptations in 
the structures and the activities of the interest groups themselves. This new 
range and network of organizational activities eventually also produces a situa- 


* Paul Meyer, Administrative Organization: A. Comparative Study of the Organization 
of Public Administration (London: Stevens and Sons Limited, 1957), pp. 36-49. 
** Michael S. Olmsted, The Small Group (New York: Random House, 1959), pp. 67-81. 


*“ Taleott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951), p. 167. 

* Ralph Cordiner, ‘‘ Efficient Organizational Structure,’’ in How to Increase Executive 
Effectiveness, edited by Edward C. Bursk (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953), 
p. 30. 

* Peter M. Blau, ‘‘ Formal Organization: Dimensions of Analysis,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology (July 1957), pp. 68-69. 
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tion where new internal tensions are developed. In time, such internal tension 
situations necessitate new adaptations of organizational operating structure. 


Adaptations of Operating Structure to the Demands of Tensions 
Caused by Increasing Size of Organization 

Administrative organizations which do efficiently adapt their operating struc- 
ture at several levels of operation, in order to counteract demands created by 
internal and external tensions, eventually are faced with a very serious dilemma. 
Frequently, their internal tensions become extremely great as they approach 
higher levels of siz~ and as their scope of operations expands.!" 

Organizational size, functional activities, and operating structure are inter- 
related.1® As an organization grows in size, adaptations in its functional activi- 
ties must be made. Operating structure, in turn, must be adapted both to 
functional activities and to organizational size.1® Such internal mutual adapta- 
tions are essential for administrative organization survival and efficiency. 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson many years ago outlined the need for internal 
adaptation in terms of the principle of similitude advanced by Galileo: ‘‘He 
[Galileo] showed that neither can man build a house nor can nature construct 
an animal beyond a certain size, while retaining the same proportions and em- 
ploying the same materials as sufficed in the case of a smaller structure. The 
thing will fall to pieces of its own weight unless we either change its relative 
proportions—or else we must find a new material, harder and stronger than was 
used before.’’ 7° 

The principle of similitude is similar to a concept developed by Kenneth E. 
Boulding which he terms the ‘‘Brontosaurus Principle.’’ It is Boulding’s con- 
tention that the ‘‘Brontosaurus Principle’’ is applicable to all structures no 
matter what level of system is being considered. He describes his principle as 
follows: 

The invention of the internal skeleton and the convoluted lung has enabled life to break 
through the seale barrier of the insect and grow as big as the brontosaurus and the 
blue whale. Even the blue whale, however, which is the largest living creature ever to 
have existed, buys its great size at the cost of confining itself to the water. A land 
animal that size would have to have legs bigger than itself! All these ‘‘ returns to scale’’ 
phenomena arise because of a simple mathematical principle—that doubling, say the 
length of a structure quadruples the areas and octuples the volumes. Hence, organisms 
are limited in size by what the theorist calls diminishing returns to scale, which can be 
more picturesquely labelled the Brontosaurus Principle, after one of its most distinguished 
exponents in the world of nature.” 


* Frederic W. Terrien and Donald L. Milk, ‘‘The Effect of Changing Size upon the 
Internal Structure of Organizations,’’ American Sociological Review (February 1955), pp. 
11-13. 

** Mason Haire, ‘‘Size, Shape, and Function in Industrial Organization,’’? Human Organi- 
zation (Spring 1955), pp. 17-22. 

* Mason Haire, ‘‘ Biological Models and Empirical Histories of the Growth of Organiza- 
tion,’’ in Modern Organization Theory: A Symposium of the Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, edited by Mason Haire (New York: Wiley, 1959), pp. 272-306. 

” D’Arey Wentworth Thompson, On Growth and Form (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1917), p. 19. 

™ Kenneth E. Boulding, ‘‘ The Jungle of Hugeness: The Second Age of the Brontosaurus,’’ 
Saturday Review (March 1, 1958), p. 11. 
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The ‘‘Brontosaurus Principle’’ as applied to operating structure of adminis- 
trative organizations implies that internal organizational adaptations must be 
made if the organization is to escape the ‘‘scale barrier.’’ Some changes and 
adaptations analogous to growing different and stronger ‘‘arms,’’ ‘‘nervous sys- 
tem,’’ ete., must occur. That is, changes in operating structure must be made 
if the administrative organization is to meet tensions created by size. The ex- 
panding administrative organization must adapt its networks of interaction, 
communication, and influence both as to its purely internal operations and as to 
its relationship with the interest groups affected by its operations. 


Methodological Aspects of Analyzing Operating Structures in 
Government Administrative Organizations 

There is an important methodological as well as practical aspect of analyzing 
government administrative organizations in the dual terms discussed in this 
essay—the effects of operating structure upon interest groups, the adaptations 
of operating structure needed to meet demands created by internal and external 
organizational tensions. This methodological aspect relates to various phases of 
analysis, including the following: 

(1) Organizational activity can be interpreted without resort to emphasizing 
the unobservable psychic qualities and idiosyncrasies of those personalities whose 
activities and interactions actually define operating structure.** Investigation 
of organizational operations can emphasize the process of changing and the 
effects of changing operating structure. Or, investigation can be policy-oriented 
and emphasize the phases of initiating and effecting alterations in operating 
structure for the purpose of achieving changes in organizational policies. Ob- 
servable activity is the major point of inquiry under both types of investigations. 

(2) Observable interaction, influence, and communication networks of an 
organization are the topic of analysis. Each of the networks is perceived as 
activity. Internal and external effects of such activity can be observed, analyzed, 
and interpreted. Transformations from one Gestalt, i.e., from one configuration 
of activity patterns, to another are observable and subject to investigation. 

(3) Attempts to create tensions to block the flow of the activity of an organi- 
zation’s three interdependent networks become meaningful. Such attempts result 
from the experienced or anticipated internal and external effects of this organi- 
zational activity. 

(4) Adjustments within an organization to adapt its operating structure to 
prevent permanent blockage of its activities and to bring about a new flow of 
activity are not only observable but in many instances are measurable as well. 

(5) This type of analysis permits an amalgamation of organization theory 
and a theory of the operations of the political process. Many of the concepts 
outlined in this paper are applicable to all forms of organizations. Sociological 


™George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1961), pp. 32-35. 
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analyses of such organizations as corporations and unions have developed sig- 
nificant concepts relating chiefly to internal tensions requiring adaptations of 
operating structures. Political analyses of government administrative organiza- 
tions, and even of legislatures, have developed significant concepts relating 
chiefly to external tensions (pressure groups, parties, etc.) requiring adaptations 
of operating structure. However, all efficiently operating organizations must 
devise means to adjust their operating structures to cope with both internal and 
external tensions. It is the task of the organization analyst and of the political 
analyst as well, to develop techniques and concepts for analyzing how organiza- 
tions can and do efficiently adjust their operating structures to both internal and 
external tensions. 


Research Notes 


Bruce DeSpelder, Chairman of the Department of Management at Wayne 
State University, has been elected Director of the Economie Education Institute 
of the National Association of Investment Clubs. The Institute has funds avail- 
able for research in the areas of investment clubs and financial management. 


A book has been published by the U. S. Government Printing Office, entitled 
A Survey of Business and Economic Research Projects, 1957-1961. (Catalog No. 
SBA 1.2: R 31/957-61, Price $3.50). It lists research completed or in progress 
by faculty and doctoral candidates in 320 U. S. colleges and universities. 
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Weapon System Management and 
Organizational Relationships 


FREMONT KAST 
University of Washington 

and 
JAMES ROSENZWEIG 
University of Washington 


Management of the United States’ national security program is one of the 
most important and dynamic tasks facing our nation. Since the end of World 
War II, over $500 billion have been spent for national security purposes. At 
the present time approximately 10 per cent of our total gross national product 
is going for defense expenditures, an amount greater than is being devoted to 
cousumer durable goods or to new construction. The economic impact of this 
level of expenditures is obvious; however, the influences of these expenditures 
upon other aspects of our society are not so apparent. There have been funda- 
mental changes in managerial and organizational relationships within the 
military establishment, between the military and private industry, and within 
the defense industries themselves. 

These recent changes have emphasized the necessity for the integration of 
scientific and technological advancement with administrative skills in manage- 
ment and organization. As major scientific projects become more complex, the 
problems of administration and organization increase geometrically. Scientific 
advancements in our complex society have required increasing specialization 
among men and organizational units. The integration of these specialized fune- 
tions into optimum organizational performance is a critical management respon- 
sibility. 

This article sets forth some of the problem areas involved in managing the 
procurement aspect of our national security program. Specifically, we will 
discuss the weapon system management concept—a managerial approach which 
has been developed to meet the changing requirements. Our prime interest is 
to look at the problems which this evolving concept has created for the individual 
company within the defense sector. The purpose here is not to supply answers 
to these organizational and managerial problems, but rather, to set forth some 
preliminary conclusions and to determine significant areas worthy of further 
investigation. 

Evolution cf Concept 

The weapon system management concept is a dynamic philosophy geared to 
changing managerial requirements in the procurement and utilization of military 
weapons. The weapon system concept is not restricted to contracting; it is a 
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both the military services and industry contractors. It should be considered 
as the integrative management of a weapon system involving planning, budget- 
ing, research, design, development, acquisition, storage, distribution, mainte- 
nance, logistic support and training of personnel. 


Product Missions 

A convenient step for understanding the evolution of the weapon system 
concept is the product mission concept. Any product, civilian or military, can 
be thought of as having a mission to perform. Briefly, to fulfill the product 
mission it is necessary for the manufacturer to perceive a need, to design or 
develop a successful product, to produce it efficiently, to stimulate demand for 
this product, to provide for distribution through channels necessary to reach 
the consumer, and perhaps to educate potential users in proper utilization of 
the product. The accomplishment of the successful mission for the product can 
be viewed as a systems management problem much broader than just physical 
production. Success of a product mission is measured in terms of the ability to 
optimize all of the functions necessary for success rather than just to maximize 
the efficiency of performance of any one function. 

However, even the most complex civilian examples of the necessity for sys- 
tems management to insure the success of a product mission do not approach 
the complexities necessary for meeting the product mission of many of the 
new weapon and space systems. 

Military Missions 

Throughout military history there has been a gravitation toward more 
complex weapons and military missions. The post World War II era has seen 
the introduction of technological developments which have radically changed 
not only the weapons themselves but also the military mission utilizing them. 
For example, the B-47, the first jet bomber, and nuclear bombs caused revisions 
in planning for the role of the Air Force. These medium range aircraft facili- 
tated the extension of the Strategic Air Command and the implementation of 
the mission of massive retaliation. In order to establish an effective ‘‘force in 
being,’’ a weapon system geared to the mission of massive retaliation, it was 
necessary to integrate the B-47 with overseas bases and nuclear bombs. There- 
fore, the weapons system needed to accomplish the designated military mission 
required the integration of a maze of technological, strategic, political, and 
industrial requirements. The development of ballistic missiles and space systems 
forced re-evaluation of military missions and focused attention on the necessity 
for complete integration of all functions involved. 

Broadly speaking, there are five basic functions necessary for successful 
mission accomplishment: 


(1) Pereeption of need 
(2) Design 

(3) Production 

(4) Delivery 
(5) Utilization 
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These functions are basic and, regardless of the weapon produced or the time 
period, they must be performed by some agency. However, with increasing 
weapon complexity has come the need for the establishment of new and more 
efficient managerial and organizational arrangements for the performance and 
integration of these functions. 


Weapon System Management Concept 

The weapon system concept evolved from the recognition of a greater 
necessity for the timely integration of all the functions pointed out above into 
a coordinated and effective system for successful mission accomplishment. Under 
less complicated mission requirements and weapons it was possible to separate 
the functions and have their performance carried out by separate and distinct 
agencies. Emphasis was placed upon maximization of the goals set forth for 
each function with less consideration given to optimizing total weapon system 
performance. The weapon system concept seeks the optimization of over-all 
systems performance and may suboptimize performance of individual functions. 
Furthermore, this concept requires the establishment of an organizational struc- 
ture to insure managerial and technical integration. The Department of Defense 
has defined the weapon system concept as follows: 

A weapon system—as contrasted with a weapon—is simply an entity consisting of an 

instrument of combat, such as an aircraft or missile, together with all related equipment 


and supporting facilities required to bring the instrument upon its target or to the 
place where it performs the function for which it was built. 


Design, development, production, and operation of a weapon system involves several 
functions normally managed by separate elements of the military departments. For 
example, funding is a comptroller function; procurement is accomplished by purchasing 
offices; storage, distribution, and maintenance, as well as training of personnel, are 
separate functions. Thus the problem of coordinating all of these responsibiliti¢s requires 
a new management approach. This we call the weapon system concept.* 


Thus, this concept involves the coordination and integration into a unified sys- 
tem of all the functions necessary for mission accomplishment—from perception 
of need, through design, production, delivery, and to final weapon system 
utilization. 

Adoption of a weapon system concept in the postwar period has been influ- 
enced by rapid technological advancement, changing industrial complexes, the 
rise of an adverse world power, and critical lead times. Because of the pressure 
of these forces and the greater need for integration, new managerial and organ- 
izational relationships have been necessary. Generally, the military services did 
not have sufficient in-house capabilities to perform all the managerial functions 
and hence delegated some of this responsibility to weapon system contractors. 
Managerial requirements at both levels, the military and private industry, have 
been dynamic during the evolution of the weapon system concept. 


* Procurement Study, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 86th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960) pp. 99, 100. 
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An Example—POLARIS 

The Navy has adjusted its internal managerial structure to provide for 
coordination of various functional activities. For the Fleet Ballistic Missile 
Systems (POLARIS), for example, it has established a separate agency for 
managerial and technical integration. The Navy Special Projects Office serves 
as over-all weapon system manager and reports directly to the Navy Ballistie 
Missile Committee whose chairman is the Secretary of the Navy, thus providing 
control and communication to the highest level of Navy management. The 
over-all functions of the Special Projects Office are described by the Director, 
Rear Admiral William F. Raborn, as follows: 


Initially, the assignment to Special Projects Office covered technical development of the 
POLARIS missile and prototype launching ships, including submarines with provisions 
for shipboard fire control, launching, storage, handling, servicing and testing, and a 
precise navigation system. Other allied functions for which the Special Projects Office 
have a management responsibility include operational and maintenance training and 
shore and afloat facilities. 

In January, 1958, the technical development of adequate and necessary command com- 
munications system was assigned and a target for an initial operation capability was 
advanced from 1963 to 1960. Thus, the fleet ballistic missile program is being developed 
and managed as a complete program package under the authority delegated to the Special 
Projects Office.” 


Thus, the Special Projects Office serves in broad terms as the weapon systems 
manager.’ This office has delegated major design and engineering responsibilities 
for principal subsystems to private industry or to other organizations within 
the Navy. The prime contractor for the POLARIS missile system is Lockheed, 
while the Bureau of Ships acts as systems engineer for the nuclear powered 
submarine. Under this program, the principal subsystem contractors have sub- 
stantial authority and control. Lockheed, as missile system manager, has let 
subcontracts for missile components; Aerojet General is a subcontractor for 
missile propulsion, and General Electric for missile guidance. However, the 
Naval Special Projects Office still retains over-all control with frequent technical 
and managerial checkpoints, approval of all major subcontracting plans, and 
with control over subcontracting to small business. In general, this organiza- 
tion represents a definite move in the direction of a full-scale weapon system 
concept with authority and responsibility centered in a single agency. 

This pattern of organization typified by the Navy Special Projects Office 
has also been carried through by the other military departments. For example, 
in early 1961 the Air Force set up an Air Force Systems Command whose 
primary function is to integrate the research, development, and production for 
all weapons and space systems. This command is comprised of subordinate 
agencies—the Ballistic Systems Division, the Space Systems Division, the Aero- 
nautical Systems Division, and the Electronics Systems Division. The purpose 


* Organization and Management of Missile Programs. Hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 86th Congress, 1st Session. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949) p. 389. 
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of the reorganization was to provide greater integration and coordination within 
a specialized agency. In addition to these examples, within the military struc- 
ture itself, of adaptation to the weapon system concept, there have been many 
changes in military-industry relationships. 


Military-Industry Relationships 

The impact of the weapon system management concept upon military-industry 
relationships is centered primarily around the degree of delegation to private 
industry of managerial authority and responsibility for the performance of 
design engineering and production. The degree of delegation of this responsi- 
bility depends upon many factors, including complexity of the weapon system, 
capability of available development and production agencies, produce-ability, 
requirements for compatibility, and military urgency. 

For standardized weapons where the military has developed proficiency over 
an extended period of time, the services tend to retain a substantial proportion 
of the decision-making responsibility for all functions, including design engi- 
neering and production. With the more complex weapon systems, however, the 
military has looked to private industry for the necessary skills. 


Industry’s view of its role in the weapons system contracting process was 
expressed aptly by Robert E. Gross, Chairman of the Board of the Lockheed 
Aireraft Corporation, as follows: 

Obviously this job of weapon system manager has always existed. Someone managed 

weapon development in the past, and that someone was the military service and it still is. 

Military thinks of a weapons system as a complete fighting unit. In the case of a missile 

system, for example, it would be the missile itself, the launching site, the supporting 

equipment, and the personnel who service it and watch it. 

What is new is the extent to which the management for systems within the over-all 

weapon program has been delegated to the private industry. What we really mean by 

‘weapon system management’’ is that type of program in which a greater part of the 

managerial job has been delegated to private industry.* 


This delegation has had a major impact upon defense industries, causing or- 
ganizational and managerial changes. These companies are continually seeking 


the best way to adapt in order to perform their delegated functions in the most 
efficient manner possible. 


Problems in Organizing for Effective Weapon System Management 
The weapons system concept has changed the environment for major defense 
contractors. Relationships with the military, with other industry members, and 
with subsystem and component manufacturers have been altered. Moreover, 
the weapon system contractor has had to make internal adjustments in order to 
assume greater managerial and technical responsibilities. In adapting to this 


*Weapons System Management and Team System Concept in Government Contracting. 
Hearings before the House Committee on Armed Services, 86th Congress, 1st Session (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1959) p. 123. 
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evolving environment, he has been faced with a number of problems. Some of 
the more specific of these managerial problems are: 


With increasing complexity, greater pressure to reduce lead time, and accelerated 
obsolescence, it is becoming imperative for the weapon system contractor to develop 
an over-all capability to perceive new military requirements and to relate these to 
technical capabilities. The managerial function of long-range planning must be 
geared to an environment of great uncertainty. Yet, such planning must be done in 
order to establish some guidelines for the defense contractor. 

The trend toward short-lived, lower volume programs, coupled with increasing number 
and compiexity of programs, requires the weapon system contractor to develop eapa- 
bilities in technologies over a broad industrial span. Even though he may not perform 
all functions in-house, but cooperates with a large group of companies, he must have 
evaluational and technical skills necessary for successful integration of subsystems 
and components. How he organizes this broad spectrum of technology into an inte- 
grated, effective operation is a critical question. 

The weapon system concept requires that the prime contractor participate in more 
of the functions necessary for successful mission accomplishment (perception of need, 
design, production, delivery, and utilization). One of the major requirements is 
increased specialization and funetionalization of managerial and organizational re- 
sources to insure maximum efficiencies in their performance. 

Not only are the functions more complex, needing greater coordination, but there 
are also more programs requiring administrative and organizational resources. 
Whereas major defense contractors in the past have typically concentrated on one 
production program, today’s defense requirements call for a wide variety of weapon 
systems, each with a limited volume. Therefore, most large defense contractors have 
taken on a number of separate programs in which they play vital, but varying roles. 
Optimum allocation of limited resources to these programs is a critical problem. 

It is necessary for the successful weapon system contractor to set forth efficient 
organizational relationships between the performance of specialized functions and 
the integration of these functions into a produet program. The question of whether to 
assign prime authority to the functional groups or to the program managers is a 
key issue. Generally, there has been a move in the direction of providing the major 
souree of authority in the hands of the program manager. This approach, however, has 
ereated a number of internal conflicts and the final resolution of such conflicts is in 
doubt. Effective utilization of functional specialists, while at the same time placing 
authority and responsibility for over-all direction and integration in a program man- 
ager, is another critical probiem for defense contractors today. 

The weapon system management concept, which seems to indicate more responsibility 
and authority for individual program managers, raises the overriding question of 
decentralization of decision-making. This trend raises attendant questions of short- 
ages of capable managerial talent, and hence might indicate a need for more concerted 
efforts in training and management development. 


With cooperation necessary among a number of military agencies and other companies 
on each weapon system, it is necessary for the weapon system contractor to establish 
formal and informal relationships with these various agencies. This wide degree of 
interaction often creates misunderstandings over the roles and responsibilities of the 
participants. Establishing a control mechanism to insure coordination is a vital 
problem. 

Evolvement of this concept has fostered a change in the objectives of the weapon 
system contractor from those of immediate production to the more indefinite objectives 
of national service, long run growth and stability, and other high level abstractions. 
Therefore, it is inereasingly difficult for the weapon system contractor to establish 
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clear-cut, easily stated objectives. It is also difficult to set forth policies for carrying 
out these objectives which will serve as guide lines for decision making throughout 
the organization. This translation of objectives to action remains a key problem area 
for the weapon system contractor. 


Need for Research 

The lack of academic research in the areas of defense management and na- 
tional security planning is evident. With national security spending running 
close to $50,000,000,000 annually, and with the defense effort representing ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of our gross national output, efficient management of 
these efforts would seem to offer one of the most fruitful and rewarding areas for 
management research. 

One phase of this problem is that of over-all management of the national 
security program. The administration of the total national security program, 
including the strategic planning of the military services and the integration of 
these plans with the output of the defense industries, provides many oppor- 
tunities for research and investigation. 

The administration of the internal affairs of individual defense contractors, 
is also a fruitful area for research. In many instances these companies have 
grown up in an atmosphere of cost-plus contracts. Their experiences have not 
helped prepare them for the more competitive situations which have evolved in 
the post-World War II era. Even when these companies recognize the need for 
adaptation to a changing technological and political environment, traditional 
economic and organization theory provide little in the way of guidelines for 
policy setting and decision making. 

The eight problem areas raised in the previous section are all important 
subjects for possible research in the area of management and organization theory. 
Some of these problems are peculiar to the defense industry and weapon system 
contracting. On the other hand, many of them are generalized and research 
results would be useful for other companies and industries. This long-neglected 
area for research and investigation certainly deserves more attention from 
management and organization theorists. 
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The Top Management T' riangle 
in Voluntary Hospitals (1) 


PAUL J. GORDON 
Indiana University 


This is the first of two articles that report a study of organization conducted 
in hospitals and focused on relationships among trustees, administrators and 
doctors. This one deals more with the purposes of the study, the methods used 
and some of the findings. The next one is more of an essay on the relative position 
of the trustees, administrators and doctors as components of the top management 
triangle. 

The major purposes of the study were: (1) to formulate and to try on an 
exploratory basis a somewhat different approach to the study of organization ; 
and (2) to explore problems of organization in the hospital setting including 
especially those involving the trustee-administrator-doctor relationship. At least 
three broad ways of viewing organizations were well known when this study was 
first conceived. 

Approaches to Problem 

The traditional view, the best known, placed emphasis on the work to be 
done, rationalized a hierarchy of relationships, defined authorities, responsibili- 
ties, functions, duties, and so forth. Evaluation was on the basis of certain 
loosely-formulated principles of organization, such as, unity of command, span 
of control, homogeneous assignment and so forth. The traditional view was 
supported by the greatest volume of literature. Yet, researchers complained that 
the principles were not put in terms that might be operational for research. 
And, administrators in specialized fields such as hospitals complained that the 
principles did not apply. 

The second approach was based on the emerging, but not yet theoretically 
connected and often not satisfactorily validated, new body of information on 
organizational behavior. Emphasis was on the place of the individual in the 
organization, his interaction with others, his relation to small groups, the behavior 
of informal groups not shown on formal organizational charts, the social aspects 
of larger organizations and the development of systems of cooperative behavior. 
This approach represented the newer contributions of social scientists. Criteria 
for evaluation included especially the impact of organizational constraints on 
individual and group motivation and behavior, the sharing of information, the 
achievement of cooperative effort, and so forth. Early behavioral studies were 
generally empirical and well designed as exploratory efforts in the social sciences. 


1Summary and critique of ‘‘classical’’ organizational theory are available in James G. 
March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 
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Administrators, of course, were not always prepared adequately to evaluate 
the findings and to adapt them to the necessities of their own organizations. The 
premature development of decision rules, however, was seldom the aim of 
such research.” 

The third approach was goal-oriented, viewed organizational arrangements 
as means in the achievement of desired ends. Emphasis was on the objectives 
of the enterprise, the strategies most suitable for achieving objectives, the 
selection of organizational arrangements at each level best suited to further 
objectives, and so forth. Evaluation was in terms of the effectiveness of the 
organization in its contribution to over-all objectives. And, operationally, of 
course, ‘‘management by objectives’’ sounded better than other approaches and 
provided one kind of criterion for decisions and subsequent evaluations. Even 
when objectives can be articulated without ambiguity and oversimplification, 
however, it is still difficult for administrators to predict the consequences of 
competing organizational choices and therefore eventually to prescribe the 
choice that will yield desired results. Further, as to research, it is certainly 
difficult to demonstrate any direct relationship between organizational decisions 
on one hand and over-all results on the other.* 


New Approach 

The fourth approach, and the one developed by the researcher, is based on 
relating choices among competing organizational arrangements to the severity 
of problems as perceived by administrators in the hospitals studied. The use 
of an intermediate device, problems as perceived by administrators, it was 
thought would facilitate connecting organizational arrangements with objectives, 
behavior and apparent consequences. 

What was done at the outset was to assemble a listing of over four hundred 
items that might be perceived as problems by selected administrators in their 
own hospitals. The administrators were asked whether such problems were 
thought to exist in their own hospitals. They were then asked to assign a severity 
rating on a scale of one to five degrees for the problems said to exist. This 
was done on the basis of personal interviews. The original list included problems 
of financing medical care, problems of maintaining the quality of professional 
services, problems of departmental organization and management, problems of 
personnel managemcnt, problems of relationship among trustees, administrators 
and doctors and so forth. 


*For example, one of the first behavioral studies to bring findings within reach of prac- 
ticing administrators in hospitals was Burling, Lentz and Wilson, The Give and Take in 
Hospitals, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 

*Some limitations of the often-used goal model for measuring organizational effective- 
ness were pointed out by Amitai Etzioni in ‘‘Two Approaches to Organizational Analysis: 
A Critique and a Suggestion,’’ Administrative Science Quarterly, September 1960. 

*An initial listing of some 400 possible problem areas was based on Charles FE. Prall, 
Problems of Hospital Administration. Chicago: Physicians’ Record Company, 1948. With 
some editing and the addition of degrees 1 through 5 to represent severity, a problem rating 
seale was devised. 
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The preliminary round of interviews established a problem-centered approach 
and led to the selection of a limited number of problem areas for more intensive 
investigation. Out of the four hundred plus items, the list was cut to thirty-six 
that concerned in some way the relationship among the components of the top 
management triangle. Problems not rated above the third degree in severity 
by an administrator and those not directly related to organization were cut 
immediately. Their initial inclusion served to insure that problems of organiza- 
tional relationship within the top triangle might be rated higher in severity 
than others by the administrators in the hospitals chosen for study. Of special 
interest for further research were problems that appeared directly related to 
the achievement of over-all objectives and those assigned quite different severity 
ratings by administrators in different hospitals. 

The original list of items was finally reduced to include: trustee selection 
and tenure; trustee participation and development; trustee authority over the 
medical staff; doctor selection and tenure; administrative and clinical officers 
of the medical staff; composition of the executive committee of the board of 
trustees and the executive committee of the medical staff; control of clinical 
and administrative practices of the medical staff; the medical records issue; 
mutual obligations within the triangle; and, the role of the administrator. 

Thereafter, the framework for analyzing data proceeded generally; from 
problem situations perceived by the administrators to exist in their own hos- 
pitals; to case illustrations of events and behavior reported and documented 
by each administrator ; to exploration of the formal and informal organizational 
and institutionalized arrangements used to cope with problems and control 
behavior; to analysis and comparison of similarities and differences among the 
hospitals in terms of apparent consequences in each ease in each hospital. 


Selected Hospitals 

The hospitals selected for study were all classified as voluntary, non-profit, 
short-term, general institutions. In the United States, at the present time, 
there are about 7,000 hospitals, of which roughly 3,000, or roughly 40% of the 
total, are voluntary, non-profit, short-term, general units. Briefly, the term 
voluntary means non-governmental; non-profit is self-explanatory; short-term 
means the hospitalization generally will not exceed thirty days; and, general 
means that such hospitals admit most but not all short-term patients. Usually, 
they do not admit mental, tubercular or alcoholic patients.® 

Such hospitals share in common a commitment to the objectives of patient 
care, medical education, medical research and the furtherance of public health. 
They differ, however, in the degree of relative emphasis for these activities. 
They also differ in matters such as types of ownership, types of control, the 
types of patient need the hospital is set up to serve, the way the governing 


*These data and definitions are based on Hospitals: Guide Issue, 1955 and oher publica- 
tions of the American Hospital Association. 
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board is organized, the way the medical staff is organized, how the two are 
joined, and the administrative structure of the various departments.® 

The aim for an exploratory study was to choose a combination of hospitals 
that might represent: small, medium and large voluntary hospitals generally; 
active as well as relatively less active boards and medical staffs; highly differ- 
entiated (departmentalized) as well as relatively undifferentiated medical serv- 
ices; hospitals with and without medical school and nursing school affiliations; 
and, other variations in organizational arrangements for the governing board, 
the medical staff and the office of the administrator. And, of course, it was 
desired that there might be similarities and differences in the severity of prob- 
lems related to organization as perceived by experienced administrators in each 
of the hospitals.’ 

These criteria, plus the guidance of seasoned administrators, previous re- 
search experience in hospitals, knowledge of organizational problems in certain 
hospitals and the opportunity to obtain full cooperation, access, insight and 
eandor led to the selection of three hospitals in which to conduct the study. The 
hospitals chosen were identified as follows :§ 

Hospital A was an institution in a rural community; employed just under 100 people; 

had over 100 beds; and, the medical services were undifferentiated. 

Hospital B was an institution in a relatively small city; employed over 250 people; had 

approximately 200 beds; had differentiated medical services; and, maintained a program 

of nursing education. 

Hospital C was an institution in a relatively large city; employed over 450 people; had 

approximately 380 beds; had differentiated medical services; maintained a program of 

medical internships and residences and affiliation with nursing schools; was tied in with 

a university medical center and affiliated with a medical school. 


What was learned in these hospitals, of course, cannot be presented as con- 
elusive for organization and hospitals generally. The values of this kind of 
study lie not in universal conclusions, but in the insights provided on the 
workings of one species of organization and in the implications for further 
research. The approaches taken may be of interest for research generally in 
organizations. And, the findings of this study may well be formulated as 
hypotheses for further research in hospitals. 


Factor of Uniqueness 


The first broad finding had to do with the search for any feature of organiza- 
tion in the hospital setting that might be classed as ‘‘unique’’ when compared 


* Model Constitution and Bylaws for a Voluntary Hospital. Chicago: American Hospital 
Association, 1957; and, Model Medical Staff By-Laws, Rules and Regulations. Chicago: Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, 1957. 

*™ The Board’s Control of Hospital Medical Care. Chicago: American Hospital Association, 
1950, was one of the more penetrating reports on trustee-doctor relationships available when 
this study was begun. 

* Agreement with the administrators was concluded not to disclose the exact identity of 
hospitals studied. Among several considerations, it was recognized that conditions reported 
in the study might have changed considerably by the time any report might be widely 
available. 
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with business, public and institutional organizations generally known to the 
investigator. From the outset, it was recognized that any features of hospital 
organization that might differ from organizations generally might be important 
to consider at least as background for work in hospitals. 

The one ‘‘unique’’ aspect of organization in voluntary hospitals is the 
relationship that the licensed, practicing, self-governing medical staff bears 
to the board, the administrator and every agent of the voluntary hospital cor- 
poration. The position of the doctor in relation to other sectors of the hospital 
organization may be regarded as simply a prototype of administrator-board- 
professional relationships that exist in other settings. The position taken here, 
however, is that under existing legal interpretations, the position of the doctor 
in the voluntaary hospital organization has no exact counterpart in non-medical, 
non-hospital organizations.?° 

The relationship that the medical staff bears to the other segments is based 
in part on the legal position of the doctor in the hospital.11 The practice of 
medicine can be legally pursued only by those who are licensed to practice. 
The corporation as such cannot be licensed to practice medicine. The non- 
licensed corporation cannot legally control the professional practice of those 
who are licensed. Therefore, under the law, neither can those who act in the 
capacity of agents of the corporation legally control the purely professional 
practice of medicine by doctors. Out of this legal position of the doctor in the 
hospital grows some of the organizational and institutional relationships that 
exist between board, administrator, staff and employees of the hospital. 

Other elements that are difficult to see as totally different in kind when 
compared to other private, public, social and non-profit organizational activity 
(but that certainly cause voluntary hospital problems many times to differ 
in degree) are: the personal service rendered and the conditions under which 
it is rendered; the emphasis on the substantive programs of patient care, research 
and education as against other criteria; the controlling influence of accredita- 
tional and professional standards from without the organization; and, the whole 
complicated and changing picture of financing patient care and sources of 
financial support for the hospital. 

In these matters, there is more opportunity for direct comparison between 
hospitals, military, university, public and non-profit and social purpose agencies 
generally than there is between hospitals and business or industry. 

This adds up to a finding, based on and limited to the present study, that 
hospitals may differ from other organizations in their substantive programs 
and services. However, they are not entirely unique in matters of organization 


®*For a somewhat similar situation, see Black, Marcham and Winter, ‘‘ Faculty-Trustee 
Relations,’’ A.A.U.P. Bulletin. XLII (Winer, 1956). 

* Ray E. Brown, ‘‘In the Board-Administrator Relationships Hospital Tensions Threaten 
Tenure,’’ The Modern Hospital. LXXXI (November, 1949). 

" Hayt, Hayt and Groeschel, Law of Hospital, Physician and Patient. (2nd ed. revised). 
New York: Hospital Textbook Company, 1952. pp. 140-142. 
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and process except for one issue—legal and administrative control of the licensed 
medical staff. 

It also adds up to a declaration of the importance of organizational and 
institutional processes in relation to the problems of hospital administration. 
The administrator can go only so far on human relations alone; only so far 
in his approach to organization as a technical problem.” 

Eventually the two must be fitted together. The informal and negotiative 
aspects of relations with professional staff must be nurtured in order to get 
agreement on any course of action. The formal organizational aspects must be 
kept in repair to assure authentication and accountability, that is, to be sure 
that things are done as agreed. Both are important to successful hospital adminis- 
tration, and more important, to continued high quality programs of patient care. 


Problems: Organization 


The second broad finding was that the study demonstrated in a preliminary 
way a relationship between the severity of problems as perceived by the admin- 
istrators and the organizational and institutionalized arrangements selected to 
cope with the problems as perceived. Some examples of direct relationship 
between the severity of problems as rated by the administrators and the or- 
ganizational arrangements used were as follows: 

1. When administrators spoke of perpetuation and superannuation of trustees, there 
were no provisions with regard to age or retirement; when an administrator described 


no problems growing out of superannuation, the age range of trustees as a group 
was considered in making new nominations. 


bo 


Where criteria for selection of board members were highly generalized or vague, 
the trustee group was not a representative body operating with interest and respon- 
sibility at the board level; where criteria such as demonstrated ability and interest 
in community affairs, representation of a cross-section of a community, representation 
of professional abilities, and so forth were specified, the trustees each contributed 
and the administrator was satisfied with the board. 

3. Where trustees were described as too removed to be helpful in policy decisions, (not 
well enough informed to be helpful), the trustees were reported to be using income 
and expense as their principal criteria in evaluating performance; where trustees 
were described as helpful in policy decisions, they used financial and also broader 
social and patient care criteria. 

4. Where specific planned measures were used to recruit, to orient, to develop, to 
inform and to structure the membership of the board, the administrators perceived 
fewer problems in board operation; where selection and development were left to 
chance, to past practice or entirely to the trustee group, the administrators perceived 
greater problems in board operation. 

5. When a board acted on its own initiative and took direct disciplinary action against 
a staff member, ill feeling was reported; when a board supported disciplinary action 
taken by the staff, no ill feeling on the part of the staff was mentioned. 

6. When a board exercised initiative outside of established channels in a manner re- 

garded by the staff as abrupt and untimely, animosities developed; when a board 


* Jules Henry, ‘‘The Formal Social Structure of Psychiatric Hospital,’’ Psychiatry XVII 
(May, 1954) speaks of ‘‘ good joes’’ and ‘‘ good structure.’’ 
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or a staff failed to exercise initiative when faced by issues that called for some 
position, the established order for maintaining responsibility was weakened. 


Medical staff classifications (such as chief, consulting, attending, associate attending, 
assistant attending and visiting) had more meaning in the community where there 
were more doctors to draw upon; less meaning where there were fewer doctors to 
draw upon. 

Reappointments were based more on evaluation of each man’s performance in the 
university teaching hospital; they were more automatic for the staff as a whole in 
the other hospitals. 


Where the staff organization had both a president and a chief of staff, the problems 
perceived by administrators were connected with the chief of staff position; where 
the staff organization had only a president, problems related to dealing with two 
top medical executives were not present. 

Where chiefs of the major services served on the staff executive committee, the 
committee was effective in regulating medical staff behavior; where no chiefs served 
on the executive committee, the committee was ineffective. 


Where the chief of a service reached a decision and exercised authority on a clinical 
delinquency the decision was eventually supported by the board; where a chief 
avoided decision, the matter never came within reach of the board. 


Where the administrator took initiative to inform and to assist the board and the 
staff on delinquencies, board and staff fulfilled their responsibilities and apparently 
no new problems were raised; where administrator, board or staff withheld informa- 
tion and assistance, no remedy was available to assure that responsibilities would 
be carried out. 


Where chiefs operated in laissez-faire style and placed reliance in the stated obliga- 
tions and penalties of the bylaws as the means of controlling clinical and adminis- 
trative practices by doctors, delinquencies went unchallenged; where chiefs took 
initiative in enforcing bylaws and then were supported by executive committee and 
governing board, enforcement was effective. 


Where the joint conference committee was reported to be more effective, the 
executive committees of board and staff were, to start with, more effective; where 
the joint conference committee was reported to be ineffective, board and staff 
executive committees were, to start with, less effective. 


Where doctors were experienced in administration and engaged as department heads 
of a medical school, evaluation of clinical and administrative performance of doctors 
was done; where the doctors had no special experience or training in administration 
and had no position with a medical school, evaluations were more often personalized 
and at times action on questionable practices was halted by fear of economic or 
other reprisals. 


Where a hospital denied admitting privileges to doctors behind on their records but 
then relented in order to see the patient attended, enforcement was not effective; 
where the same penalty was followed against a doctor, but the patient was attended 
by another doctor, enforcement of up-to-date records was effective. 


In order to summarize all the foregoing, the administrator might have a fine, 
able, cooperative group of trustees and doctors, but if they have no effective 
organization, problems are increased. He might have a lovely staff organization— 
on paper—but without the right people—it too falls apart. And finally, given 
both a good organizational set-up and good people, if the ‘‘right’’ people, with 
adequate power, are not positioned in the organization where they can do some 
good, the administrator will still not be ahead of the game. The administrator 
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should have an interest in who gets to be chief of the major services, whether 
chiefs of major services are on the staff executive committee, whether the execu- 
tive committee supports the chiefs, whether the executive committee makes up 
the medical staff portion of the joint conference committee, whether all the links 
of organization are well connected in terms of their structural aspects, in terms 
of people, in terms of informal communication, and so forth. The same general 
considerations apply up through and including the governing board. 

Without adequate means and connecting links to hold the structure in some 
kind of equilibrium so that a system of cooperative relationships and account- 
ability will endure—and without qualified people at the key points of responsi- 
bility and communication within the structure—the administrator and the other 
people in the top management triangle will have more difficulty in working 
together and more difficult problems each in doing his work for the patient. 


Relationship of Size 

This study provided little evidence of any direct relationship between the 
size of each hospital and the techniques of organization employed in the top 
triangle that might be associated with size. Within the top triangle, size of the 
hospital by itself appeared to make little, if any, difference in problems as 
perceived by the administrators who were interviewed. 

There are two points, however, with regard to the elements of size that 
require comment. 

First, while size makes little difference in the organizational arrangements 
and related problems in the top triangle, it may be assumed to make more differ- 
ence in problems perceived at the departmental level and below. In the smallest 
hospital, for example, the director of nursing was also relief assistant adminis- 
trator, chief pharmacist and executive head of housekeeping. In the largest 
hospital, at one time, something like thirty department heads reported to the 
administrator. What is true for the hospital departments is also true for the 
clinical services. Smaller hospitals may have up to four major clinical services. 
The larger hospitals, especially those with teaching and research affiliations, in 
general, have a greater number of clinical services. The increase in number of 
departments or services, of itself, makes for more complexity in planning and 
maintaining the organization. It is not the size of each piece that counts, but the 
number of pieces that have to be fitted together! 

Second, while hospital size did not appear to be directly related to the ad- 
ministrators’ view of top triangle problems, neither did the factor of size as 
such appear to be altogether absent. 

In the top triangle, some of the methods for selecting, classifying and re- 
appointing trustees and doctors appeared to be related to the alternatives 
available. In each ease, the smaller communities offered fewer alternative choices 
of trustees and doctors. In the smaller communities, the criteria for selection 
and retention of trustees and doctors were less specific and less rigorous. 

Therefore, in this study of top triangle organization, while size of hospital 
was not a factor directly related to problems perceived by the administrators, 
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it looked as though size of community may have been an influencing factor and 
may be one to consider in spelling out any new hypotheses based on this study. 


Relationship of Affiliation 

Affiliation with teaching institutions, (medical schools), provided adminis- 
trators with more alternative ways of dealing with medical staff problems. Only 
one hospital in this study had such affiliation. All three administrators developed 
this point. And the cases and descriptions that were provided gave support 
to the claim that the administrator of a teaching hospital is in a stronger 
organizational position in dealing with the medical staff than is the administrator 
of the non-affiliated institution. 

The administrator of the so-called ‘‘teaching hospital’’ may deal with more 
doctors and a more complex network of organizational relationships. However, 
he can also call upon the help of people who are, at the same time, professors, 
chiefs of services in the hospital and full-time administrative departmental heads 
connected with the medical school. The medical school departmental head, func- 
tioning as an individual and functioning as a member of the staff executive 
committee, in general, is better equipped to supervise, control and evaluate the 
clinical and administrative performance of other doctors than is the non-full- 
time, really non-administrative chief of a service in a non-affiliated hospital. 

In brief, in the affiliated hospital: the chief of service position has more 
meaning as an administrative-executive-clinical post; people interested in the 
accreditation and survival of quality teaching programs generally fill these 
posts; and, these people are more closely scrutinized for qualifications than is 
the chief of service in the non-affiliated hospital. For these reasons, the medical 
staff is in a better position to be self-regulating. And, the administrator has 
more people with authority and prestige with whom he can align himself in the 
effort to control a prestigeful, semi-autonomous group of professionals. Thus, 
the position of the administrator is strengthened in the teaching hospital and in 
those hospitals where the ‘‘climate’’ of the teaching hospital prevails. 


Summary Comment 

In summary, the most important aspect of this study as a piece of research 
on organization is that it provided a preliminary demgnstration of relationship 
between: the severity of problem areas as perceived by administrators in 
selected institutions; and, the organizational and institutionalized arrangements 
selected to cope with problem areas as perceived. And, the effect on this relation- 
ship of factors such as ‘‘uniqueness,’’ size and affiliations was established for the 
particular institutions included in the study. 

In addition, the study has provided knowledge based on field research con- 
cerning the workings of hospital organizations at the level of the top management 
triangle. Despite an abundance of literature on relationships among trustees, 
administrators and doctors, reports of research on the topic have been limited. 
In order to supplement this article, therefore, an essay based on the larger study 
by the researcher has been prepared. The essay covers: the distinctive features 
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of trusteeship in hospitals, the changing role of trustees; the control of the 
medical staff; freedom and accountability for professionals; negotiation with 
the medical staff; the administrative third of the triangle; and, the relative 
position of the different components of the triangle. The essay is the second 
article in this series. 


New Periodicals 


The School of Industrial Management at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology publishes the Industrial Management Review. Issued twice yearly, sub- 
scriptions are $2.00 per year. 

The Institution of Production Engineers, London, England, has announced 
publication of a new journal entitled The International Journal of Production 
Research, published quarterly in English, French and German. Its aim is ‘‘the 
advancement of scientific study of all factors which influence the production 
process.’’ Further information may be obtained from the Institution of Produc- 
tion Engineers, 10 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, London W.1. 

The Bureau of Industrial Relations at the University of Michigan began 
publishing the Management of Personnel Quarterly with the Autumn 1961 issue. 
It will contain articles selected mainly from papers prepared for presentation to 
business audiences attending conference sessions. George S. Odiorne, Director 
of the Bureau, is the editor. Subscriptions are available at $4.50 per year. 
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Two Studies in Reorganization 


Ww. W. HAYNES 
University of Kentucky 


The reorganization of two British public corporations—the National Coal 
Board and the Central Electric Authority—affords an unusual opportunity to 
examine the theories of organization in an empirical setting. Unfortunately, the 
empirical testing of organization theories is a hazardous undertaking. Much 
good work has been done on small groups, but even that subject is in a formative 
stage. A tremendous volume of literature has been published on organizations 
larger than the small group, but little progress has been made towards carefully 
established generalizations. The best known ‘‘principles of organization’’ are 
contradictory and controversial; we have yet to learn when and where they are 
applicable. 

It is the aim of this article to investigate the relevance of alternative sets 
of organizational prescriptions in two somewhat different industrial settings. A 
comparison of these two case studies will demonstrate that organization pre- 
scriptions must be flexible enough to adapt to varying circumstances: to the 
environment (including both technological and social conditions) within which 
the enterprise operates; to the materials, particularly the human materials, with 
which the enterprise must work; and to the objectives towards which the enter- 
prise is directed. It is also hoped that this article will throw some light on the 
boundaries of our present knowledge of organization, separating conclusiéns 
which appear to be relatively uncontroversial from those which are debatable. 


Introduction to the Two Cases 


The National Coal Board and the electricity industry are both immense 
undertakings. The Coal Board employs over 750,000 men; the electricity 
industry, while employing a smaller staff, is the largest investor of capital in 
Britain. Both are governmentally owned. Both have recently undergone thor- 
ough investigation by committees of experts on organization and both have 
experienced or are experiencing the process of reorganization. The amount of 
information available on both undertakings is voluminous, partly because of 
their public character and partly because they have both been subjected to 
searching reviews. 


The two committees that studied these industries—the Fleck Committee 
which was appointed by the Coal Board to study its structure, and the Herbert 
Committee which was appointed by the Minister of Fuel and Power to investi- 
gate the organization of the electricity industry—have produced reports which 


* Perhaps the best known critique of traditional principles is Chapter II of Herbert A. 
Simon’s Administrative Behavior, Second Edition (New York: Maemillan, 1957). 
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are models of clarity in exposition.2 These reports, which will be referred to 
throughout this article as the Fleck Report and the Herbert Report, are in 
themselves outstanding contributions to the subject of organization. Future 
investigations of large-scale enterprises, whether public or private, could well 
refer back to these reports for suggestions. 

The first fact that must be faced is that the recommendations of the two 
reports are quite different. It is only a slight exaggeration to say that they 
point in two opposite directions. The Fleck Report, despite the lip service 
it pays to decentralization, is quite firm in its advocacy of greater directive 
powers for the central Coal Board and for the regional boards. The Herbert 
Report, in dealing with an industry that was already more decentralized than 
the coal industry, recommends steps towards further decentralization. The 
reader of these two reports is unlikely to conclude that organization is a settled 
field of inquiry. 

As will be demonstrated in the analysis that follows, the differences in the 
two reports arise in part from the differences in the circumstances facing the 
two industries. The Committees quite correctly attempted to fit their recom- 
mendations to the needs of the industries. Apparently some writers on organiza- 
tion assume that the needs of all enterprises are the same; a comparison of 
these reports hardly supports that view. The reader must conclude that the 
difference in the two reports arises also out of two opposed approaches to the 
problem of organization—out of two different administrative philosophies. It 
is difficult to say to what degree the contrast in recommendations is based on 
the circumstances of the two cases and to what degree it is a result of a funda- 
mental difference in theory. It is likely that if the membership of the Commit- 
tees had been interchanged, the recommendations on the Coal Board would 
have been quite different while those on the electricity industry would have 
been very much the same. 

The analysis which follows will show that at our present stage of knowledge 
the organization of the coal industry is bound to be controversial, while the 
organization of the electricity industry is a subject on which there can be wide- 
spread agreement, aside from the less important details. Thus the two cases 
show that there are situations in which a reasonable consensus on organizational 
prescriptions is possible and other situations in which disagreement is inevitable. 


Organization of the Coal Board Up to 1955 


When one reflects on the subject of organization he is likely first of all 
to think in terms of organization charts. Unfortunately, the kinds of lines and 
boxes that are usually shown on an organization chart will throw little light 
on the issues involved in this article. The problem of organization is much less 
the drawing of new charts than it is one of determining the quality of the rela- 


*The Advisory Committee on organization, Report (London: National Coal Board, 1955); 
and the Committee of Inquiry into the Electricity Supply Industry, Report (London: HMSO, 
1956). 
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tionships to be maintained among the departments and among the individuals 
within those departments. A line drawn between a superior and a subordinate 
will not indicate whether the superior keeps a close watch on subordinates and 
supervises activities below in great detail. Most organization charts tell us 
little about the status of functional specialists at various levels of the hierarchy. 
Since this article is largely concerned with these two questions—the degree of 
direction from above and the scope of the authority of the specialists—there 
will be little reference to organization charts in the pages that follow. 

Nevertheless, it will be useful to present an organization chart for the Coal 
Board (Figure 1); it will give the reader a general idea of the various tiers 
and departments of the Board even if it does not give information on the quality 
of the relationships.* The chart shows that the industry is headed by a central 
board, responsible to the Minister of Fuel and Power (now the Minister of 
Power). Though there have been many changes in the character of the central 
Board, it has been composed largely of functional specialists, the members repre- 
senting such activities as production, finance, and marketing. Because of the 
immense size of the industry, both regional and area organizations appear 
between the central Board and the collieries themselves. The divisional Coal 
Boards, of which there have been eight or nine, are similar to the central Board 
in their functional make-up but the Area Boards are headed by an Area General 
Manager, who, after some confusion at the beginning, has become recognized 
as the responsible official at that level. Between the Area and the mines there 
has usually been another intermediate organization with a small staff, known 
in some places as sub-areas and in others as groups. This description is neces- 
sarily quite abbreviated but it should suffice for the purposes of the discussion 
that follows. 

Significant Features of the Organization 

Before introducing the controversies involved in the organization of the 
Coal Board, it will be well to discuss some features about which there is not 
likely to be much disagreement. 

1. The Coal Board was a relatively young organization at the time it was 
investigated by the Fleck Committee. It was formed in 1946 to take over the 
coal industry in 1947. Probably no organization could assume such a large task 
with so little time for prior preparation without difficulties of some kind. There 
is no utopian structure which could have solved all the problems. 

2. A high proportion of the employees of the Board, including managers 
at all levels, were somewhat dissatisfied with the new structure. In many dis- 
tricts there were complaints about overcentralization and the interference of 
specialists and objections to excessive paper work, delays in decisions, and the 
overstaffing of higher offices. The complaints of those who had formerly worked 
for small coal companies were usually stronger than those accustomed to the 


* A more complete description of the organization appears in W. W. Haynes, Nationalization 
in Practice: The British Coal Industry (Boston: Harvard Business School, 1953), especially 
Chapters XIII, XIV, and XV. 
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methods of larger undertakings, which suggests that a part of the problem was 
adaption to large-scale operations. 

3. The Coal Board has not succeeded in achieving its goals. Output had 
increased but was far short of British requirements in most of the years between 
1947 and 1955. A radically new era of friendly labor relations did not appear; 
thousands of strikes occurred annually. This is not to say that the Coal Board 
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was a failure; in fact, there is strong reason to believe that the situation might 
have been worse, with more strife and with financial obstacles to the required 
recoustruction of the industry, if coal production had been left in private hands. 
But public opinion did not consider the Board a success, nor did the opinion of 
a large proportion of the employees within the industry. This was bound to 
have some effect on the confidence of the higher officials and morale in general. 


4. The supply of trained managers was usually limited as compared with 
that in other industries. The coal industry had always operated with an 
extremely small ratio of managers to miners and many of the managers had 
lagged behind in the adoption of modern methods. Some of the best officials 
left the industry upon nationalization and others were promoted to the higher 
tiers that were created in London and in the regions, thus leaving a serious 
shortage of managers at the lower levels. 


5. There was a degree of dissension within the industry that was more 
disruptive than the usual bickering to be found in many large organizations. 
In the early years of nationalization, several officials at high levels resigned and 
published criticisms of the Board, with considerable emphasis on its alleged 
malorganization. The status of the specialist staff gave considerable trouble. 
Many specialists felt they were not adequately supported by the Board; many 
line officials felt there was too much interference from the specialists. Produc- 
tion officials resented the new higher status given labor relations while lower 
managers felt that there was too much interference from above. 


6. It seems fair to say that there was poor communication between top 
management and subordinate levels. Colliery managers and the miners them- 
selves had little understanding of the problems of higher officials and were often 
misinformed as to the facts. Rumors reflected on the character and the abilities 
of higher management. The newspapers continually gave the Board a bad 
press, which led to considerable misunderstanding within the industry. Lower 
employees had an exaggerated view of the size of staffs at higher headquarters, 
when the fact was that the staffs were extremely small in comparison with those 
in other industries or those in coal firms in other countries. 


7. The Coal Board itself was indecisive on its organizational policies. In the 
early years of its life it retreated somewhat from the ‘‘functional’’ form of 
organization with which it commenced. The Board attempted to appease its 
critics by decentralizing authority, though it insisted that its ability to do so 
was limited by the special circumstances of the industry. It is not clear just 
how far decentralization in fact took place; many lower officials denied that 
their authority had been increased. In 1953, shortly before the Fleck Committee 
made its investigation, the Board issued a directive which insisted on decentral- 
ization and which also limited the powers of the functional specialists. The 
directive proved to be ambiguous on some points and met resistance on the part 
of many of the specialists concerned. 


‘This directive appears as Appendix D of the Fleck Report, op. cit., pp. 95-100. 
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These comments on the Coal Board should provoke little disagreement. The 
controversy comes in the prescription of new organizational arrangements to 
deal with these problems more effectively. Over most of its life the Coal Board 
was probably more centralized than most large-scale organizations, both public 
and private, in the United States and Great Britain. The Board had relied more 
heavily on functional channels of communication and authority than is usually 
advocated in most of the literature on organization. It is no wonder, then, 
that most of the discussion has centered around these issues: centralization and 
functionalism. 


Earlier Criticisms of the Board’s Structure 

Most of the early critics of the Board’s organization were agreed in general 
principle if not in detail. To them the trouble was overcentralization accom- 
panied by overreliance on functional channels. Apparently the developing ide- 
ology of decentralization which was having a significant impact on organization 
planning throughout the Western world had a strong influence on these critics. 
They felt that if there was to be a central Board it should relieve itself of 
most of its responsibilities to give it time to concentrate on over-all policy. 
They argued that the centralized structure meant too much bureaucratic red 
tape, too much delay in decisions, too much paper work. To push decisions down 
to levels closer to the mines would speed up action and improve communication. 
Those who made the decisions would be closer to the miners themselves and thus 
would be more accessible and more sensitive to the sentiments of the workers. 

As has been stated, the early critics were also united in their dislike of the 
functional character of the Board’s organization. The ‘‘parallel vertical pipes”’ 
of authority that stretched from London to the mines were not conducive to unity 
of command and had a tendency to undermine the authority of lower managers. 
In fact, it was argued that the functional organization and overcentralization 
were interconnected, for co-ordination could only be achieved in London where 
the various functional lines merged. 


The Fleck Report 

The Fleck Report must have come as a great surprise to the previous critics 
of the Coal Board’s structure. The Report attacked neither the alleged over- 
centralization nor overfunctionalization that previously had appeared to be the 
central defects. Indeed, the Report called for the reversal of the trend towards 
decentralization and advocated greater rather than less authority for the func- 
tional specialists. The Report did contain a few phrases praising decentralization 
and the line-and-staff principle, but these remarks are confusing in the light 
of its specific recommendations. This rather unusual use of terminology is the 
weakest part of an otherwise outstanding study. The fact remains that the 


* Most of the early criticisms are discussed in Haynes, op. cit. The two best known early 
eritiques were Colonel C. G. Lancaster, The Organization of the Coal Board (London: Con- 
servative Political Centre, 1948) ; and Sir Charles Reid, ‘‘ The Problem of Coal,’’ The (London) 
Times, November 22-24, 1948. Other commentaries appear in G. D. H. Cole, National Coal 
Board (London: Fabian Publications, Ltd. 1948). 
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Report is one of the few publications in recent decades openly to advocate a 
tightening of the authority of the central command and of the specialists. 

A few quotations from the Report will illustrate its general tenor: ‘‘there 
must be constant exercise of leadership at the highest level’’; there must exist 
‘‘positive direction and guidance which must emanate from the top’’; ‘‘the con- 
trol at each ievel over the levels below it will have to be very firm’’; the Divisions 
must ‘‘help, guide and stimulate’’ the Areas ‘‘in the light of their superior 
knowledge.’’® The Report criticized the Board’s earlier attempts to apply a 
‘‘light touch’’ and its half-hearted enforcement of policy. 

The Report backed the functional principle of organization more firmly 
than the Board itself had in its sometimes apologetic annual reports. It recom- 
mended that the Board rely even more heavily on its functional departments and 
on functional channels of influence and communication. It advocated pressure 
to enforce the decisions of higher specialists on those below. Apparently the 
Report was not concerned about the dual loyalties that such an arrangement 
might entail—the principle of ‘‘unity of command’’ was ignored as a relevant 
guide to organization. 

The Report also recommended uniformity in the structure of lower units. 
This recommendation is consistent with its other centralizing prescriptions, but 
the insistence on uniformity is likely to permit little autonomous adaptation of 
lower units to local requirements. The sections on uniformity are perhaps among 
the less convineing parts of the Report; the Committee denied that it sought 
uniformity for its own sake but failed to demonstrate that it was necessary. 

This summary does not do justice to the Fleck Report, which in general 
contained a carefully reasoned argument for organization changes contrary to 
the managerial ideology of the times. In refusing to drift with the general 
current of ‘‘democratic administration’’ the Report showed courage; in deter- 
mining to recommend changes to meet the specific problems of the industry the 
Report revealed a willingness to draw on the proclaimed principles of organiza- 
tion only when they appeared relevant. It made a case for the position that the 
British coal industry, with its backwardness in technology and management, 
with its lack of clear sense of direction, with its need to make an immediate 
improvement in its performance, required an organization somewhat different 
from undertakings more firmly established. The highly favorable reviews given 
the Report even by publications which had earlier proclaimed the advantages of 
decentralization and defunctionalization—showed that the argument of the 
Report was plausible if not the only one that could be made. 


Significance of the Various Investigations of the 
Coal Board’s Structure 
The fact that eight years of expert and widely accepted criticisms of the 
Coal Board could be followed by the Fleck Report, also written by experts and 
also widely accepted, is hardly flattering to the present state of administrative 


* Fleck Report, op. cit., pp. 7, 22 and 36. Many other phrases of this sort could be cited. 
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thought. As has been shown, the Report is almost directly opposed to most 
previously published analyses. In such a case, how does one decide who is 
right and who is wrong? The fact is that we have no way of knowing for certain. 
Even if the Coal Board’s production were to rise rapidly under the new struc- 
ture recommended by the Fleck Committee, it would be difficult to show that 
the organizational changes were responsible for the improvement; and if produc- 
tion were to fall off there are many other possible explanations. 

The difficulty is that the discussion of the Coal Board’s organization is like 
many political issues in that there are substantial arguments on both sides 
without any means by which these can be assigned relative weights. The need 
for better communication with the labor force would seem to call for more 
decentralization to officials close to the miners; but pressures for natural nego- 
tiations and for uniformity operate in the opposite direction. The weak training 
of colliery managers may imply a greater need for guidance from above; but 
it could be argued that only autonomy will call forth the imagination and initia- 
tive that are required. The use of public funds and the inability of many mines 
to break even would seem to require close supervision of finances from above; 
but the subsidization of weak mines by profitable ones permits the perpetuation 
of inefficient operations, so that there might be advantages to greater financial 
independence to force individual mines to prove themselves in the market place. 
The question of decentralization is itself an ambiguous one. Is the issue one of 
decentralization to the Divisions, to the Areas, or to the mines themselves? Is it 
even possible to speak of decentralization in the abstract, without reference to 
the particular functional areas such as marketing, finance, production, or labor 
relations ? 

Thus the reorganization of the Coal Board illustrates an issue on which 
neither administrative theory nor empirical observation produces conclusive 
results. Our terminology is too ambiguous, our tools of measurement too crude, 
our ability to separate value judgments from descriptive analysis too unde- 
veloped, to permit any definitive statement. The main significance of this case 
study is the demonstration of our ignorance in an important area of human 
behavior. But the case also shows that at least a plausible argument can be 
made for greater centralization and for functional authority in some organiza- 
tions—and this is a desirable corrective to the position that decentralization and 
unity of command are universal principles applicable to all enterprises. 


The Electricity Authority 

Before taking a completely nihilistic view of our knowledge of organization, 
it is desirable to consider the quite different case of the electricity industry. The 
Electricity Authority was from its formation in 1948 more decentralized than the 
Coal Board. The original legislation set up each Area as a separate corporation 
(in the coal industry each area was a creature of the Central Board). Despite 
this fact the reorganization has involved even greater decentralization. 

Superficially the pressure for decentralization in electricity production and 
distribution seems paradoxical. The technology would seem favorable to central- 
ization: there are well recognized economies in the large-scale generation and 
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distribution of electricity and in the interconnection of the system as a whole. 
These economies would appear to be more definite and measurable than the 
claimed advantages of central management in the coal industry. The manage- 
ment of local operations would appear to be more routine and subject to stand- 
ardization and thus more amenable to a uniform, centralized solution. The 
human element, which usually calls for decentralized face-to-face management 
on a local basis, would seem to be less significant in electricity. The physical 
conditions of production vary less from place to place than is true for coal. 
The initiative and imagination of local management would seem less important, 
since innovation is mainly a matter of large investments which could be directed 
from the center. 

The need for decentralization in the electricity industry would thus appear to 
be a weak one. But the consensus of opinion has been overwhelmingly for 
greater decentralization. The pages that follow will try to show why this has 
been the case. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to describe the organization of the Elec- 
tricity Authority prior to its recent reorganization.‘ The Authority was respon- 
sible for two sets of functions that must be distinguished clearly. The first 
consisted of the production and wholesale (bulk) supply of electricity; the 
Authority had direct charge of these activities. The second set involved the 
coordination of the distribution of electricity and general control over the 
policies of the Areas; here its influence was less direct. The Nationalization 
Act decentralized retail distribution of electricity to separate corporations, 
ealled Areas, providing a legal sanction for considerable autonomy in the 
regions. Furthermore, the Authority itself created subordinate units, called 
Divisions, to which it delegated a large part of its generating authority. In 
the discussion that follows the reader must keep in mind these two separate 
regional organizations: the Areas, created as separate corporations by law and 
having jurisdiction over retail distribution; and the Divisions, created by the 
Authority and having responsibility for generation. 

How decentralized was this structure? Unfortunately there are no precise 
measurements available. Certainly it was more centralized than Parliament 
had intended, partly because of the forceful personality of the Chairman of 
the Authority and partly because of the wish of the leaders of the industry 
to take precautions against possible inquiries in Parliament. The Authority’s 
influence over the Areas was achieved in a number of ways. It could require 
reports. It could issue directions governing the coordination of the industry 
or the enforcement of general policy. It could make labor agreements which 
would apply to the Areas. 


The Reorganization of the Electricity Authority 


The criticisms of the Electricity Authority were quite different from those 


™The best deseription of the organization of the Electricity Authority appears in the 
Herbert Report, op. cit., especially pp. 11-41. 
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of the Coal Board.’ The critics did not allege that the decentralized structure 
interfered with the achievement of the economics of large-scale generation or 
distribution. They did not argue that coordination of the various branches had 
been particularly troublesome—it is quite easy to arrange the interchange of 
electricity from Area to Area without detailed control from above. In fact, 
in the United States the interchange between completely independent private 
units and indeed between public and private units seldom creates any serious 
difficulty. In other words, horizontal coordination in electricity does not require 
a vertical concentration of authority. 

The British electricity industry does not suffer from the serious financial 
disability facing the Coal Board. Each Area Electricity Board can be self 
supporting, though some observers have argued that it is unreasonable to require 
that each Area support its own rural electrification projects in view of the fact 
that this problem is distributed unevenly over the country. 

What then were the problems that led to the investigation and reorganization 
of the electricity industry? The most serious charge was that the planning and 
construction of new power stations was lagging behind developments in other 
countries, resulting in high electricity charges. American electric utilities, both 
public and private, were able to install power stations in three years; the 
British industry took from five to seven years. Since there is a steady improve- 
ment in the technology of electricity generation, this meant a lag in efficiency—a 
serious defect when one recalls that this resulted in a waste of coal which was in 
short supply. 

Observers claimed that the Central Electricity Authority was over-burdened 
with its dual responsibility for generation on one hand and the guidance of dis- 
tribution on the other. They argued that this led to part of the delays in power 
plant construction. One troubling point about this criticism is that the com- 
bination of authority for generation and distribution is a common arrangement— 
again the utilities in the United States may be cited. But the Electricity 
Authority was a mammoth undertaking in which responsibilities in both fields 
evidently became burdensome—evidence was presented to the Herbert Com- 
mittee indicating that this was a problem. 

As was true of the coal industry and no doubt many other large enterprises, 
there were complaints at lower levels of the amount of authority at the top. 
Unlike the claim in the coal industry, no one alleged that the managers at lower 
levels were incapable of assuming wide responsibilities. It was easier to apply 
a financial test to the efforts of each Area in the electricity industry; it was in 
fact possible to make the Areas responsible for meeting their own expenses. 
Thus several of the obstacles to decentralization in the coal industry were 
not applicable in the case of electricity. 

At the same time the electricity Areas had a more difficult problem of rela- 
tions with the ultimate consumers of their product. The lower units of the 


* A review of the commentaries on the structure of the Authority appears in the Herbert 
Report, pp. 58-65 and various other sections. 
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Coal Board had little contact with the consumer since coal was distributed 
through private wholesalers and retailers. The Electricity Area Boards were 
the ultimate retailers and needed authority to deal with local complaints and 
erises. There is a tendency in a large organization such as this to seek uniform 
solutions to customer problems by taking the issues to the top; but this tendency 
leads to delay and local anomalies and thus to a strain in customer relations. 
Only a drastie act of decentralization could offset this tendency. 

One of the most convincing pressures for reorganization of the electricity in- 
dustry had to do with atomic power, the full significance of which was not 
recognized when the organization was first established. Nuclear power stations 
might prove of crucial importance in the economic growth of Great Britain ; some 
critics doubted that an Authority already overburdened with other responsibili- 
ties could give nuclear power the attention it deserved. 


The Herbert Report and Subsequent Legislation 

On the basis of the kind of reasoning presented in the preceding section, the 
Herbert Committee recommended a reorganization of the electricity industry, 
with an emphasis on decentralizaion. Its two most important recommendations 
were : ® 

(1) That there should be a new statutory corporation responsible for genera- 
tion, including the construction of new power stations. This would relieve the 
Authority of its direct responsibility for generation, leaving limited powers of 
supervision over the Generating Board. 

(2) That there should be a greater dispersal of management authority, with 
more autonomy for the Areas, and with a limited responsibility for the survey 
and approval of financial budgets remaining with the central Authority. 


Few observers have disagreed with these recommendations }°—perhaps the 
only exceptions were some officials of the Central Authority whose powers were 
being questioned. To be sure, some of the reasons given by the Herbert Com- 
mittee for its position might be doubtful. For example, the Report argued that 
a mixture of supervisory and executive functions was objectionable in principle. 
One might reply that these functions are more often mixed than not; it is 
doubtful that a line between them can be drawn with precision and it has yet 
to be established that an attempt to draw such a line is desirable. But in the 
particular circumstances of the British electricity industry at the time of the 
Herbert Report, the argument for a separate Generating Board is an extremely 
convineing one. Such a Board could devote its full time to generation problems 
without the distraction of other responsibilities. It could concentrate on the pur- 


* Herbert Report, op. cit., p. 138. 

* An excellent survey of the various views on the organization of the electricity industry 
is provided by the Parliamentary Debates, especially those in the Standing Committee on the 
Electricity Bill. See House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, Standing Committee D, 5th 
February, 1957 to 21st March, 1957, (London: HMSO). The Standing Committee included 
many persons of considerable industrial and political experience and was thoroughly informed 
on the views of non-Parliamentary experts. Therefore, the views expressed during the debates 
ean be taken as representative of the analyses of the organization that had been made. 
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chase and construction of the most up-to-date equipment. It could give high 
priority to the challenge of atomic energy. Perhaps a general principle is in- 
volved in the recommendation for a separate Generating Board—the principle 
that the separation of certain key functions from the main body of an organiza- 
tion can lead to a greater concentration of effort on those functions. This idea 
is not original with the Herbert Report but has no doubt been practiced by many 
organizations. Even the Coal Board has invoked this principle in establishing a 
marketing organization with considerable independence from the Divisions and 
Areas. In the case of electricity, the recommendation of a new corporation for 
generation is simply an extreme version of this approach. There is nothing in 
the technology of electricity that requires that generation and retail distribution 
must be governed by a single authority. 

Similarly the argument that more powerful Areas, subject to less supervision 
from London, could deal more adequately with their own problems seems con- 
vineing in this particular case. But it is not so much the application of ‘‘uni- 
versal’’ principles that leads one to such conclusions; the principles are more in 
the nature of hypotheses that appear to be relevant in this case but no doubt 
would be less significant in other situations. 

The Herbert Report led to a proposal for legislation. The Conservative 
Government accepted the two main proposals that have been described. But 
the Government went further in recommending the abolition of the Central 
Authority and the substitution of an Electricity Council with even weaker powers 
than the Herbert Committee had proposed.'! The Parliamentary debates which 
followed reflected general agreement with the broad pattern of the reorganization 
but did show considerable disagreement on how far these changes should be 
pushed. Some Members of Parliament felt that the Electricity Council would 
be too weak to provide the drive and checks desired. Several commentators 
on the proposed legislation suggested that such a weakening of the central 
authority within the industry might lead to a concentration of influence in the 
Ministry of Power. The problem of allocating investment, for example, might 
now be settled at a level higher than any authority within the industry. While 
the intention of the legislation might be decentralization it might produce the 
counter effect of centralization of key decisions at an even higher level than 
before. Not everyone deplored this possibility—some argued that it was well 
that the power of the Minister over nationalized industries be given full 
recognition, 

Conclusions 

This article has not covered every issue that has been raised about the 
organization of the British coal and electricity industries; it has rather con- 
centrated on the major issues, particularly on decentralization and functionalism. 

There are at least two ways of going about the evaluation of organizations 


™ The recommendations of the Government appeared in a paper presented to Parliament by 
the Minister of Fuel and Power entitled, Proposals for the Reorganization of the Electricity 
Supply Industry (London: HMSO, November, 1956) (Cmnd. 27). 
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already in existence. One is to compare the actualities with some predetermined 
check-list or model of what an appropriate organization ought to be. The other 
is to adopt a method that might be called the symptom-to-prescription approach. 
In recent years there has been a reaction against the first; we are no longer 
searching for universal dogmas that we can apply in a simple way. There is a 
growing recognition that organization must be adapted to the particular circum- 
stances and to the objectives that are being sought. In medicire the practitioner 
does not compare his patient as a whole with some ideal of what the ‘‘well’’ 
person should be; he concentrates instead on certain symptoms indicating mal- 
functions; he uses his knowledge of certain fundamental fields such as bacteriol- 
ogy and physiology in the evaluation of those symptoms; and on the basis of this 
evaluation and his knowledge of the outcome of various treatments he prescribes 
a remedy. The reorganization specialist might well follow this procedure; 
but the study of the British coal and electricity industries demonstrates that 
this is no easy task. 

One of the difficulties is that the fundamental fields, comparable with bac- 
teriology and physiology, are not well developed as far as the organization 
planner is concerned. These fields would include social psychology (including 
‘‘group dynamics’’), sociology, communication theory (or cybernetics), and 
other social sciences. While these fields are beginning to make progress with 
the small group they have yet to produce such systematic fundamental knowledge 
of larger organizations. 

The chief point to be made here is that we have a long way to go to develop 
a symptom-to-prescription approach from which we can reach conclusions in 
which we have confidence. The case of the coal industry demonstrates the im- 
maturity of our knowledge—contradictory recommendations carry equal plausi- 
bility. We do not have the analytical tools to measure the relevance and weight 
of the claims and counter-claims that have been made about that organization. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to conclude that our prescriptive ability is 
completely non-existent. The case of the electricity industry is encouraging in 
that it shows that consensus can be reached on some cases. No doubt a consensus 
is not always the surest way of finding the truth but in the absence of more 
exact tools it is the best we can do at present. The observers who have com- 
mented on the electricity are ‘‘experts’’ for the most part; and the fact that 
they are able to agree on the general pattern of reorganization is reassuring. 
What is the difference between the two cases that makes organizational pre- 
scriptions less controversial in one than in the other? The problem with the 
coal reorganization is that there are strong claims for both centralization and 
decentralization and for both functional authority and the reduction of that 
authority. It is impossible to add up the ‘‘pluses’’ and the ‘‘minuses’’ without 
any knowledge of what weights may be assigned the items to be added. In 
the case of electricity, however, most of the arguments for centralization that 
one can put up on the basis of a superficial analysis fade away under closer 
scrutiny ; central control of a detailed sort is not essential for the coordination 
of distribution, for example. The claims for a substantial separation of the 
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generating function and for autonomy for the Areas hold up. Thus the problem 
of weighting is less difficult. 

Thus the comparison of these two studies shows that a line can be drawn 
between situations in which our knowledge of organization appears to be in- 
adequate and those in which we can make prescriptions with some degree of 
certainty. This suggests that future research be directed at finding more cases 
in each of these categories to help determine the boundaries of our present 
knowledge of organization. It also suggests that we need to develop methods 
by which we can expand our ability to evaluate organizational changes and 
to make better prescriptions. 

Neither reorganization discussed in this paper has been in effect long enough 
to make possible an empirical study of the results of the changes. The re- 
organization of the Coal Board started in 1955, but there has not been enough 
time for complete adjustment to the new structure. In 1958 the Coal Board 
is facing the embarrassment of surplus production and large financial deficits 
rather than coal shortages ; under private ownership the solution would no doubt 
have been curtailment of the output of the high-cost mines but this solution is 
limited under public control by political pressures and the power of the union. 
But it is not all clear that the recent reorganization has much to do with this 
problem. In any case it will be difficult to separate the effects of the reorganiza- 
tion from other variables affecting management of that industry. The reorganiza- 
tion of electricity is even more recent, the legislation becoming effctive in 1957. 
The evaluation of the actual effects of these reorganizations thus remains for 
future study. 
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Evaluation of Spatial Relations and Em- 
pirical Plant Layout Criteria by Digital 
Computer. Richard C. Wilson, (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1961). 

The designing of manufacturing plants 
is an engineering art performed by many 
skilled practitioners working under the pres- 
sure of installation deadlines, operating fail- 
ures, and cost restrictions. Their accrued 
experience has resulted in a large body of 
empirical knowledge, rules, and practices, 
but has produced little data on which to 
determine rigorously the appropriate pro- 
cedure for resolving conflicts among this 
knowledge. Recentiy, some Industrial En- 
gineers have begun to apply more sophisti- 
cated mathematical tools to the inprovement 
of their specific plant designs. Efforts using 
new tools for enlarging existing knowledge 
and validating current practices, however, 
are few. This study therefore explored di- 
rections for needed research effort. In addi- 
tion, it demonstrated new methods for en- 
larging the knowledge and improving the 
practice of plant layout designing. The 
study developed two computer programs, one 
to perform a spatial analysis of a proposed 
layout design so that suitable input data to 
the other, a general-purpose layout simula- 
tion, can be efficiently generated. The scale 
of both the simulation and analysis programs 
was sufficiently large for application to lay- 
out designs of a large number of forming 
and part-processing plants. The simulation 
was used to test experimentally the validity 
of two empirical rules recently proposed for 
selection of line or process layouts. Con- 
clusions about the usefulness and limitations 
of the rules were inferred from the tests. 


The Development of Philosophies of Per- 
sonnel Administration. Charles Rudolph 
Milton, (Ph.D., University of North Caro- 
lina), McIntire School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

The purpose of this study was to develop 
a historical perspective of philosophies of 
personnel administration in America and 
the key concepts contained therein. Factors 
investigated were the concepts of labor held 
by employers, the inclusion or omission of 
tenets for an adequate philosophy, the util- 
zation of contributions from the social sci- 
ences, the type of leadership demonstrated, 
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and the consistency of personnel philosophy 
with public, community, and employee values. 
Economic, social, and political developments 
and advances in the social sciences that stim- 
ulated changes in personnel philosophy were 
examined. 

Personnel philosophy was sought in the 
personal comments and writings of industrial 
executives as found in managerial publica- 
tions. The development and utilization of 
personnel administration as a function, or 
department, of general management provided 
the main evidence of the extent to which 
expressed philosophy was implemented by 
concrete action. In addition the anticipated 
future trends in personnel philosophy and 
function were noted. 

Three main philosophies were studied. 
During the nineteenth century, when the 
nation became industrialized, a laissez-faire 
rationale of personnel became dominant. 
This philosophy was extremely individualis- 
tic, materialistic, devoid of consideration for 
human values, and complemented by auto- 
cratic principles of management. Labor was 
viewed as a commodity or a machine. 

After the turn of the twentieth century 
an authoritarian philosophy of personnel 
administration became prominent. The hu- 
man factor was given more consideration ; 
exploitation was no longer considered an 
appropriate managerial practice, and em- 
ployees were viewed as unique and a nat- 
ural resource to be efficiently utilized rather 
than as a commodity or machine. The au- 
thoritarian philosophy included welfare man- 
agement, the do-nothing philosophy, and the 
technique philosophy. Oriented toward the 
efficiency aspects of the human factor, none 
of these philosophies sought to promote em- 
ployee integrity, self-respect, or dignity 
within the industrial organization. Scien- 
tifle knowledge was utilized to manipulate 
and control for the purpose of achieving 
greater productivity; and the values of em- 
ployees, public, and community were gen- 
erally ignored. 

Finally, the humanistic philosophy of per- 
sonnel administration favors intelligent, plan- 
ned promotion of the diginity and rights 
of employees. Psychological and social aspir- 
ations are viewed as attainable within the 
industrial structure, and employee personal 
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development is considered as an ultimate 
goal. The humanistic philosophy considers 
the values and setiments of employees, com- 
munity, and public and also acknowledges 
its responsibilities to each group. 


The Training and Development of Non- 
promotable Managers. John Douglas, (Ph.D., 
Cornell University, 1960), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Management, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. 

This was a study of the development 
experiences of nonpromotable and promot- 
able middle managers in major American 
companies, Conceived as a tool to provide 
understanding, the project sought insight in- 
to the development of one segment of Amer- 
ica’s industrial human resources— the non- 
promotable manager. 

Valid reasons for intensifying the process 
of managerial development, expecially for 
the nonpromotable manager, were developed. 
Information management training and de- 
velopment for this group was sparse. 

1. What is the present status of the 
management training activities (in-and-out 
plant) in major American companies? 

2. What is the nature of the nonpromot- 
able management group (that is, charac- 
teristics, incidence, causes, problems, etc.) ? 

3. What are the differences, if any, in the 
formal management training experiences be- 
tween promotable and nonpromotable mid- 
dle managers? 

4. What are the differences, if any, in the 
management development activities (that is, 
coaching, performance appraisals, ete.) be- 
tween the promotable and nonpromotable 
middle managers? 


A questionnaire elicited information from 
114 firms. This sample was a representative 
one from a population of 748 major Ameri- 
can companies. 

These companies provided two types of 
information: (1) general information per- 
training to the first two research questions, 
and (2) the respondents chose randomly the 
company records of one promotable and one 
nonpromotable middle manager. From these 
records data were compiled which related to 
the third research question on formal train- 
ing experience. 

As the fourth research qusetion was not 
amenable to a similar method of data col- 
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lection, a case study of twenty-two promot- 
able and nonpromotable middle managers 
was made in one company, with emphasis 
on coaching and performance appraisals. 

Throughout the total analysis, forty-two 
specific conclusions were reached which were 
summarized into four general statements: 

1. Training and development programs are 
in an early stage of development, not difler- 
ing much by size or type of industry. Most 
programs rely heavily upon coaching and/or 
on-the-job training. 

2. Nonpromotable middle managers ac- 
count for approximately 32 percent of the 
total middle management force. This group 
is the locus of many personnel problems. 

3. The nature of the formal training ex- 
periences of the promotable and nonpromot- 
able managers differs in favor of the pro- 
motable middle manager. The differences 
tend to increase as the training becomes more 
selective and distinctive. 

4. Nonpromotable middle managers coach 
and appraise subordinates less satisfactorily 
than do the promotable managers. This sit- 
uation is associated with the different de- 
velopmental experiences of the two groups. 


The results of the study point to the non- 
promotable middle management group as an 
undeveloped managerial force. Training and 
development must take a different course 
if the nonpromotable’s potential is to be 
released. 


Purchasing Research in American Business. 
Harold Edward Fearon, (Ph.D., Michigan 
State University, 1961), Assistant Professor, 
Arizona State University. 

This study provides new information on 
staff purchasing research within large Amer- 
ican industrial firms. Previously, no exten- 
sive data have been available on the use of 
staff for purchase research, although pur- 
chases constatute the largest dollar control 
element of industrial firms. Staff purchasing 
research was defined in this study as syste- 
matic investigation and fact-finding, by full- 
time specialists, to improve purchasing 
performance. 

The major hypothesis was that staff pur- 
chasing research is an emerging managerial 
function, exercising an increasingly import- 
ant influence on materials decisions, and 
becoming established as an important area 
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of activity within the purchasing department 
of major industrial corporations. This was 
substantiated by data from: (1) interviews 
with ten large firms with staff, and (2) 
questionnaire responses from 304 of the 
500 largest United States industrial cor- 
porations. 


This study presented detailed data on 
prevalence of staff, historical growth, ob- 
jectives, topics researched, benefits, per- 
sonnel involvement, related administrative 
activities, research administration, data 
sources, personnel background and compen- 
sation, and future growth. Comparisons were 
made between companies with and without 
staff, industrial classifications, and company 
sizes. The literature search revealed: (1) 
significant, unrecognized early writings (be- 
fore 1900) on purchasing; (2) two 1928 
books emphasizing use of purchase research 
staff; (3) magazine articles describing com- 
pany staff purchase research programs were 
first published in 1946, and have appeared 
with increasing frenquency since then. 

Major findings: (1) Purchasing research 
staffs were used by one-third of the surveyed 
companies; more durable manufacturers 
(40%) had full-time staff than non-durable 
manufacturers (21%). (2) Utilization of 
staff increased with increased company size. 
(3) Establishment of staff purchasing re- 
search is largely a post-World War II de- 
velopment—87% of staffs were established 
since 1949; however, one firm established 
staff as early as 1900. New establishments 
have approximately doubled every five of 
the last 15 years. (4) Number of staff re- 
search personnel increased with increased 
number of purchasing personnel, and aver- 
aged 7.5 persons per company. (5) Compan- 
ies with staff researched 1.75 times as many 
topics as those without staff; each of the 
38 topics studied was researched by more 
companies with staff. (6) Most worth-while 
results were achieved on 1.8 times as many 
topics by companies with staff. (7) Research 
by staff produced greater results than re- 
search by buyers or administrators. (8) 
Staff was involved in one-half of topics re- 
searched. (9) Staff reduced the percent of 
topics researched in which buyers and ad- 
ministrators were involved. (10) Staff as- 
sisted in purchasing administration. (11) 
Data sources used by companies with staff 
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were more technical and more numerous. 
(12) Staff researchers generally are well- 
educated. (13) Companies with staff eval- 
uated purchasing research more highly and 
indicated the major benefit was a better 
buying job. (14) Most companies predicted 
growth in importance of purchasing research, 
although those with staff evaluated the fu- 
ture potential slightly higher. Many com- 
panies plan to establish a purchase research 
staff in the future. 

In summary, a company properly utilizing 
a purchase research staff probably will: (1) 
perform more research, (2) utilize more and 
better data, (3) improve research results, 
(4) advance purchasing administration. Evi- 
dence collected and analyzed in this study 
shows that purchasing research staffs are 
playing an increasingly important role in 
improving purchasing efficiency. 


An Analysis and Evaluation of Organ- 
izational Practices in Selected Savings and 
Loan Associations. Danilo Orescanin, 
(D.B.A., Indiana University, 1960), Univer- 
sity of South Florida. 

The study was concerned with comparing 
organizational practices of savings and loan 
associations with organizational relationships 
and concepts as set forth in management 
literature. 


The study is presented in two parts. The 
first part establishes a basis for comparison 
and analysis characterized by the inclusion 
and reliance on growth as the creator of or- 
ganization problems and change. The second 
part then compares organization practices 
and policies of a selected group of associ- 
ations with this framwork. 


The conclusions relative to the associations 
studied are as follows: 


1. Savings and loan associations experience 
the same problems of organization as 
do other types of business firms, but 
at an earlier stage in their growth and 
development. 


. It is possible to identify certain symptoms 
of organizational problems in these asso- 
ciations, thus enabling management to 
avoid or mitigate problems resulting from 
growth. 

3. The conceptual framework, developed in 

Part I, can be used by individual associ- 

ation management to observe the exist- 

ing organization and project the future 
organization problems of their particular 
association. 
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4. Certain criteria of good organization can 
be applied to evaluate the organization be- 
fore and after changes have been made, 
in an attempt to mitigate or avoid organ- 
ization problems. 

5. The rule of thumb currently used to eval- 
uate associations in terms of the number 
of people employed per million dollars in 
assets is deceptive and should be avoided. 


The recommendations resulting from the 
are as follows: 


1. Association management should delegate 
authority to a greater degree, in order to 
provide their subordinates with an oppor- 
tunity to operate and understand their as- 
sociation and functions. 

2. Savings and loan association management 
should move more in the direction of for- 
mal personnel programs, with emphasis 
on planning and staffing the organization, 
in order to provide for a more compet- 
itive and dynamic future. 

. Savings and loan association management 
must be concerned with communicating ob- 
jectives, policies, and procedures to all 
employees. 


The study contains detailed case studies 
of twenty savings and loan associations that 
were used for the comparison and analysis 
that were performed. These case studies 
give insight into specific problems within 
associations and thus extend the information 
provided in general terms by the text of the 
dissertation. 


Causal Factors Underlying the Relation- 
ship Between Wage Rates and Job Content 
in the Industrial Firm. Warren C. Water- 
house, (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 
1960), Bowling Green State University. 

The study was concerned with an examina- 
tion of the wage and job structure of a 
single firm in the foundry industry to deter- 
mine the effects of technological change on 
the wage structure. 

Numerous forces act upon a company wage 
structure to determine its form and to nar- 
row or widen the skill differentials. The 
wage structure represents an attempt to es- 
tablish an internally consistent system of 
wage rates while at the same time conform- 
ing to the going rates of the community or 
industry. Thus, the interpaly of supply and 
demand for labor is constantly influencing 
the positions of the different occupations. 
Internally, the principal force determining 
the shape of the wage structure is the in- 
herent value of the individual occupations. 
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Changes in technology associated with the 
occupations will usually change the worth 
of the jobs and consequently the wage rates. 

It was postulated that relative skill differ- 
entials have been narrowing in most indus- 
tries for more than 50 years; and while 
technological change is a characteristic of 
the industry the nature of its relationship 
to change in the wage structure is not clearly 
defined. 

The propositions are advanced that: (1) 
the changes in the rank order of occupations 
in the wage structure and changes in the 
number of positions and the number of 
persons at different skill levels are primarily 
attributable to technological change; and 
(2) that the wage rates of the more skilled 
jobs have increased at a slower pace than 
have the rates of the lesser skilled jobs 
largely because of non-technological forces. 

The specific objectives were: (1) to show 
the evolutionary nature of the effect of 
technological change on wage-job relation- 
ships over a period of years; (2) to call 
attention to observed patterns and trends; 
(3) to evaluate the findings in the light of 
their contribution to the theory of wage 
determination; and (4) to develop an index 
that would satisfactorily measure the degree 
of mechanization associated with each occu- 
pation. 


The Executive Function of Organization 
Applied to Branch Department Stores. 
Samuel Van Dyke Smith, (Ph.D., St. Louis 
University, 1960). 

Department stores have had a history of 
debate and confusion over organizational 
concepts. The opening of branch stores 
means that department store executives have 
had their organizational problems further 
increased. 

This study deals with branch department 
store organization at two levels of abstrac- 
tion. The first level is the uncovering of 
evidence that will contribute to the further 
development of a theory of organization. 
This study accomplishes this by: (1) describ- 
ing and analyzing by a case study the major 
types of branch store organizations; (2) 
identifying the factors of significance in the 
structuring of the organizations; (3) deter- 
mining how the organizations affect the 
making and implementation of decisions; 
and (4) uncovering empirical evidence that 
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is helpful in appraising the validity of so- 
called ‘‘principles’’ of organization. 

The hypothesis is that although organiza- 
tion in the department store field has tra- 
ditionally been derived from principles of 
organization, retail organization is a func- 
tion of certain external environmental factors 
or determinants such ag the nature of the 
market, and internal factors or determinants 
such as manageria! philosophy and objectives. 

The significance of this dissertation is that 
(1) management can now look to the determi- 
nants and not to abstract, contradictory 
principles in deriving branch store organiza- 
tion; (2) organization is a dynamic function 
in that the proper organization will change 
with a change in the determinants; (3) there 
is a causal relationship between poor organi- 
zation and inefficient operations; (4) where 
uniformities in determinants exist, there will 
be a uniform branch department store organ- 
ization, but where the determinants differ, 
the model will be modified in accordance with 
the variation; and (5) the author has isolated 
some of the causal determinants. 


An Experimental Study of Interpersonal 
Influence in Executive Decision-Making. Har- 
vey Douner Tschirgi, (Ph.D., University of 
California, 1960). 

Managerial decisions are not made in a 
vacuum. Every manager must relate his ac- 
tivities to those of others in the firm. In 
defining problems, in devising possible solu- 
tions, and in selecting his course of action, 
he is subject to influences which often modify 
his decision behavior. This study sought to 
examine one of these forms of influence, that 
directed from the superior manager to the 
subordinate manager in solving problems 
that concern them both. 

A field experiment was employed to com- 
pare the respective solutions of line managers 
and of their immediate subordinates to de- 
cision-type problems wherein (1) subordinate 
managers were predicted to exhibit behavior 
patterns characteristic of conformity or non- 
conformity, (2) superior managers were pre- 
dicted to display authoritarian or nonauthori- 
tarian behavior, and (3) subordinate man- 
agers received high or low promotability 
ratings from their superiors. 

For study purposes, subjects from four 
firms were paired into twenty-one “matched” 
teams including one superior and his line 
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subordinate in each group. They were pre- 
sented with several paper-and-pencil tests, 
individually, than as a team. These tests 
included (1) Line Test, (2) Projective Pic- 
ture, (3) Brainstormer and (4) Business 
Problems. After each experiment, follow-up 
interviews were conducted with the subjects 
and other company personnel to aid the 
investigator in evaluating study results. 
Findings from the study indicate that: 
(1) Subordinate managers, considered 
highly promotable by their line superiors, 
permit themselves to be influenced by 
these superiors in selecting test re- 
sponses. 


to 


Predicted conformity behavior in subor- 
dinates is not a significant factor in 
subordinate acquiescence to authority in- 
fluence. 

Predicted authoritarian behavior in 
superiors is not a significant factor in 
subordinate acquiescence to authority 
influence. 


(3 


A Study of Cash Planning in Small Manu- 
facturing Companies. Joseph Charles Scha- 
backer, (Ph.D., University of California, 
1958). 

The purpose of this study is to explore 
one specific phase of the managerial job in 
small companies, namely the forward plan- 
ning of cash requirements. Many small busi- 
ness owners allow themselves to be pressured 
into ‘‘ad hoc’’ decisions as a result of no 
advanced planning. The research was de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that ‘‘the 
financial health of a small manufacturing 
firm is directly related to the amount of 
formal cash planning which is done.’’ 

The solution of this problem involved a 
determination of the kinds of financial plan- 
ning feasible, an analysis of how much is 
actually being done, and the formulation of 
a minimum amount of financial planning that 
should be accomplished. 

This investigation of twenty-eight small 
machinery manufacturing companies in Los 
Angeles indicates that there is no direct 
correlation between higher profits in the 
small company and the act of formal 
(written) cash planning. The evidence does 
not support a preconceived notion that the 
eight out of twenty-eight presidents who 
used written cash forecasts experienced any 
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greater profit results or over-all operating 
improvements thereby. Other variables in 
the business environment appear to have had 
stronger influence on profitability. 

However, there are times in the life of a 
small company when formal cash forecasts 
seem to be crucial. These include (a) when a 
company is under-capitalized, (b) when a 
lending institution is approached for a loan, 
and (¢c) when a company is contemplating or 
experiencing a growth stage. 

Evidence in the study pointed to a need for 
more assistance in matters of financial plan- 
ning on the part of bankers and certified 
publie accountants for their small business 
clients. 


The Measurement of Production Standards 
and the Administration of Systems of Pro- 
duction Standards: An Analysis of Selected 
Firms in the Automobile and Auto Parts 
Industries. John G. Hutchinson, (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1961), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Management, Dearborn Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate and analyze the practices, procedures, 
problems and variables that affect the setting 
of production standards and the administra- 
tion of systems of production standards. 

The basic data for this study were ob- 
tained from interviews with top level man- 
agers, industrial relations and industrial 
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engineering staff personnel, line supervision 
below the top manager level, union officials, 
and workers in seventeen firms involved in 
the manufacture of automobiles and auto 
parts. These data were supplemented by dis- 
cussion and correspondence with experts in 
work measurement not specifically connected 
with the automobile industry and a variety 
of other sources. 

The findings of this study were: (1) the 
measurement and setting of production 
standards is still done primarily through the 
use of time study, although there is an in- 
creasing interest in the use of statistical 
work measurement and predetermined motion 
time systems, (2) the administration of pro- 
duction standards systems is an arduous task 
because working conditions and work 
methods vary through time, and because the 
human element in such systems is difficult to 
control, (3) staffs dealing with production 
standards at company headquarters in multi- 
plant companies generally have a powerful 
influence on the policy and procedures used 
in any given system of production standards, 
(4) both the international union and its local 
union affiliates impose restrictions on the 
methods and practices used to set and ad- 
minister work standards, and (5) topics such 
as supervisory standards, standards for in- 
direct labor, and adjustments in work stand- 
ards caused by the introduction of techno- 
logical change are principal subjects of 
debate. 
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Management 


in 
Perspective 


HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


Scholarly Practitioner and Pioneer in Management * 


Assembled in the beautiful new building of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at New York University, an eminent gathering heard a dis- 
tinguished group of speakers in dedication of the Harry Arthur Hopf Memorial 
Management Seminar Room. An overflow audience, which included such pioneers 
in management as Mrs. F. B. Gilbreth and Dr. L. W. Wallace, paid warm 
tribute to the man whose name is synonymous with some of the more pronounced 
and novel thinking in management over three decades. 

So many fields bear the imprint of Harry Hopf’s work—industry and 
insurance; government agencies; consulting work; professional societies in 
business, engineering and science; and indeed, the academic world which he 
served in many capacities. In addition, he wrote well over a hundred papers, 
articles and addresses; they give poignant testimony on the author’s advanced 
thought and action. 

Dr. Hopf’s interest in the international scope of management thinking is 
perhaps best indicated by the fact that he was one of the Founders and the 
first Chairman of the National Management Council, then and now (as Council 
for International Progress in Management) the U.S. representative in CIOS. 
This world organization whose first Congress Harry Hopf helped arrange in 
Prague almost forty years ago, honored him by the award of the coveted CIOS 
Gold Medal as the Fifth Medalist. 

Few sentences reflect his stature as succinetly as the closing words when he 
accepted this rare honor: 


‘¢... there are always larger goals ahead; always new horizons to be conquered; always 


new patterns to be integrated. And in the end of all ends, there lies Faith: Faith in the 
validity of one’s striving; Faith in the summation of one’s accomplishment; Faith in the 
new beginnings that constitute the heritage of one’s successor.’’ 


This was the philosophy of a man who became, as a true avocation, an mapning 
teacher because he was such an earnest student. 


* Editor’s Note: The introductory comments, the transcripts and the photograph were 
prepared and supplied by Prof. Alex W. Rathe, of New York University. The Journal appre- 
ciates his assistance in making this material available. 
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Dr. Joseph H. Taggart, Dean of NYU’s Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, presided over the dedication ceremonies. After greeting Mrs. Hopf and 
the guests, he introduced the speakers: His predecessor, Dr. G. Rowland Collins, 
Dean Emeritus; Mr. Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President of the General Electric 
Company and Vice President of the Academy of Management; Lt. Colonel 
Lyndall F. Urwick, of Urwick and Associates, London. The following excerpts 
from their remarks were taken from transcripts. 


Remarks by Dean Emeritus Collins 


The first consideration of any words of mine this afternoon must tevolve 
about the sense of deep gratitude and of deep obligation that the members of 
the Faculty of the Graduate School of Business Administration wish to express, 
on this occasion, to Rita Hilborn Hopf, for her gracious generosity in providing 
for us here the Harry Arthur Hopf Seminar as a memorial to her distinguished 
husband. ... 

At a ceremony such as this, when we must grapple with the fact that we live 
in a mortal world where the lights go out, and all too often before we are half 
finished with those beckoning tasks that command unstinting devotion, there 
is so little that is fitting and sure that can be said. 

Moreover, any words of mine about Harry Arthur Hopf must inevitably 
be highly personalized and expressed above and beyond mere institutional refer- 
ences and biographical detail, abundantly rich as Dr. Hopf’s record is in terms 
of signal honors and of specific professional achievements. 

Keared in sharply different areas, in sharply different family and educational 
environments, and under sharply different backgrounds of business experience, 
we two, nevertheless, became the closest of personal friends, in bonds of mutual 
confidence and mutual respect. 

On many an occasion, alone together, in lively discussion, we settled the 
economic future of these United States, his by reason of adoption and mine 
by circumstance of nativity. Similarly, we often tore to tatters the traditions 
and conventions of education for business and erected upon our ruins a new 
academic structure and curricula for the future. And, of course, in free exchange, 
we explored the far-reaching implications of Harry’s significant and core thesis— 
the achievement and maintenance of a managerial condition in harmony with 
the optimum. 

I miss those exchanges of frankness, of probing analysis, and of stimulating 
resolution more than I can say. 

From them I always came away with a sense of Harry’s power of personal 
purpose, of his will ever to make his reach exceed his grasp, and of his ability, 
in inspirational communication, to create in a colleague, a kind of self-propelling 
upward and onward temptation. 

The gift of this seminar, and its location within the four walls of this building 
is certainly most appropriate to Harry’s memory. New York University was 
his alma mater. And two of his earned advanced degrees were recommended 
to the University’s Board of Trustees by the Faculty of our Graduate School of 
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Business Administration. Harry was a proud and loyal alumnus. Never a 
shrinking violet, he wished the world to know his filial loyalty to Alma Mater. 
And that filial loyalty was built of sterner stuff than the frothy academic 
allegiance of some eternal sophomore. For Harry, as was his right, was always 
intelligently and constructively critical of his Alma Mater. And after all, who 
could be a better judge of what goes on in our classrooms, than one who did all of 
his academie work during evening hours, following a full day’s activity in 
business, and one who completed all of our academic requirements for advanced 
degrees, after he had already achieved prominence in the field of management 
engineering. . 

Essentially, as all must realize, Dr. Hopf was a teacher. He was a teacher, 
not only on occasion in the academic classroom, but he was a teacher, first, last, 
and always in his professional work and contacts. 

Surely equipped with an unusual breadth and depth of very real culture, 
with an extraordinary scientific and philosophical competence in his own field, 
and with an uncommon sense of effective and inspirational communication, he 
was filled with a consuming desire to pass on the net results of his experience, 
his study, and his thinking, to those just beginning to step on the heels of 
established managerial leaders. 

In his later hours, Harry wished to have a significant part in the spread 
of academic training in management for mature and employed graduate students. 
Accordingly, he joined the faculty of our Gradute School of Business Adminis- 
tration as Adjunct and Senior Professor of Management, to offer the instruction 
in our graduate course in ‘‘The Philosophy of Management.’’ Tragically, he 
was called from our midst before he was half satisfied with the teaching goals 
that he had set for himself. And those were no ordinary goals for Harry held 
himself sternly to a self-discipline that made for high standard of accomplish- 
ment. 

Dr. Hopf was a great teacher because his vast store of knowledge gave him 
supreme classroom authority. He inspired confidence and respect because his 
students recognized him as an elder managerial statesman with a background 
of tested experience and thought, and with a true sense of professional respon- 
sibility for his words. But more important still, to them he was the Captain 
of the Classroom, because he seemed to be just an older student but one imbued 
with almost a fanatical desire to extend the frontiers of scientific management. 

He was a great teacher, too, because he moved, easily and fearlessly about 
in the bibliography of his field. That bibliography he knew intimately whatever 
the tongue in which it happened to be recorded. However, in spite of the 
extent of his bibliographical knowledge, he successfully avoided in the classroom, 
one of the most pestilent of all academic pitfalls—namely, the organization and 
presentation of content for the sake of available subject matter, rather than 
for the student’s own sake. 

He was a great teacher, as well, because he rejected completely the academic 
folklore that holds that excessive caution is somehow the hallmark of true 
learning. 
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In a marked degree, of course, he possessed a regard and a respect for facts. 
And he was thorough and diligent in gathering the facts. But he was never 
content to sit at the foot of an accumulated mountain of facts seeking solace in 
the mischievous cliche that says that the ‘‘facts speak for themselves.’’ He was 
no mere collector, storer, and dispenser of grains of fact, forever waiting, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes put it, to make a throw and claim a point. Instead, 
he stirred the facts to see how they mixed and to draw from their action and 
reaction hypotheses for testing and for possible use. Always, he was completely 
dissatisfied until every accumulation of facts had yielded a meaning and con- 
tributed to a synthesis. And therein lay his special power to stimulate the 
student mind and to move it along toward a recognition of a body of philo- 
sophical principles. 

... Permit me, if you will, to use old words of mine in tribute to Harry, 
rather than to trust to new words overlaid as they would be with powerful 
emotion. Here are those old words, set down in the October 1949 issue of 
Net Results: 

**Into the purview of any educator who gives twenty-five years of service to college 
administration, as has this writer, inevitably there passes a long procession of varied 
classroom instructors. Some are quickly forgotten. Some are recalled with faint praise. 
And some are always remembered and forever lauded. 

‘*T recall a small, low-studded, dingy room in a middle-western college. Back of the 
well-initialed desk sat one of the greatest teachers I personally have ever known. Before 
his students the dead corpse of a dead language took on life at his touch. And in their 
struggle with Classical Latin, whatever they learned was communicated to them much 
less from the matchless tongue than from the tongue of the matchless teacher. For in 
the classroom, legend comes to life, and only the King can draw Excalibur from its sheath.’’ 

‘*And of those, past and present, who have climbed the classroom platforms, in our 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harry Arthur Hopf will be forever remem- 
bered as one who confidently and easily drew that legendary sword from its scabbard.’’ 
No service, no sexton, no priest, no rabbi, no minister can ever put a period 

to the influence of a great teacher. Wherever our lives have been touched or 
molded by a great teacher, that influence lives on. None can bury it except 
ourselves. ... 


Remarks by Harold F. Smiddy 

In joining together here today to dedicate the Harry Arthur Kopf Memorial 
Room at this great educational institution, committed to advancement of under- 
standing of the work of managing today’s large and small enterprises, I per- 
sonally have the comforting belief that our old friend Harry is looking on 
somewhere up in the Great Beyond; and nodding his head in approval both that 
this fine new Graduate School building should be on this site where he studied 
and taught so long, and also that in its working area there should be this room, 
bearing forever the name of Hopf as a reminder to coming student generations 
of the world’s continuing need for scholars with vision as well as diligence; 
surely a deep characteristic of our old associate. 

Dr. Hopf’s feelings in that respect were crisply put in one of his hand- 
written inscriptions, to a friend, in a copy of his famous CIOS Gold Medal 
lecture, in these words: 
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**To a friend who understands and has a clear vision for the things in management 
that are worthwhile and enduring.’’ 


Or, as he phrased it in another of his perceptive and penetrating lectures, 
the deep challenge to men in all echelons of management is to: 
‘*Extend their voyages of discovery to new continents of knowledge .... and to 


consolidate their advances so business may harness effectively the benefits realized from 
science’s steady penetration into the unknown.’’ 


.. . In this so-called ‘‘ Age of Science’’ we increasingly sense that the perma- 
nent advances from new scientific knowledge come not from its mere discovery 
but from its contribution to human welfare and to human progress. 

At a gathering a month ago of the senior manager development officers of 
some two dozen leading United States business enterprises, a distinguished 
current day philosopher, and professor, of management offered two thoughtful 
comments. 

The first was that the study—and no less the practice—of management for 
the future clearly requires new emphasis on the values and attitudes of the 
working manager, not merely on the knowledge and skills which he brings 
to his task. 

The second was that it is quite possible that prospective—or even active— 
managers in today’s complex society can better learn to see the true dimensions 
of the issues they face and deal with by studying the classic patterns of history 
than by chewing over the details of so-called current business cases. The point 
was that fundamentals, such as ethies concepts, ean be examined objectively and 
unemotionally by looking at the historical patterns, but then finding and realiz- 
ing that the human problems and opportunities involved are identical with 
those encountered in daily business decision-making. 

Here again, Harry Hopf—with his highly developed capacity to supplement 
scholarly scientific inquiry and analysis with equally scholarly integration and 
synthesis of the new knowledge with the old—was surely nodding approval. Let 
us cite an example. 

A treasured book in my personal library is a bound Report of Proceedings 
of a Management Research Conference led by Dr. Hopf in October 1927. The 
outstanding fact is that in that series of twelve sessions, nearly thirty-five years 
ago, the reading content of the trends, ideas, issues and proposals put forth by 
the conference leader, would literally sound as apropos of current situations if 
presented at a parallel N.Y.U. management research seminar today. They 
showed the identical ability which we still need so much to search and seek out 
new ideas, yet to consolidate them promptly to be able to get ahead with the 
work of the day. 

Harry Hopf’s bold spirit is thus a fine guide for both professors and scholars 
who came to the Hopf Memorial Room to work and study. It emphasizes for 
those who follow him that rare union of talents which allowed his vision and 
his output to combine so consistently and so harmoniously—a ‘‘union of talents’’ 
which characterized his leadership in the ability 
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—To pull principles, not merely procedures, from such facts 

—To integrate and synthesize principles into primary patterns for the planning, organiz- 
ing, coordinating and controlling of complex corporate businesses; and then 

—To present such principles and patterns so that today’s managers may have at their 
command (as Hopf himself cited) bases of decision rooted in ground more firm than 
that of their purely personal experiences. 


Some years ago, Larry Appley was commenting on management libraries. 
I have never forgotten his characterization of the extraordinary collection 
which Dr. Hopf assembled, and which is still held together at the Windrose 
Farm site which Harry and Rita loved so much. Larry’s remark was, ‘‘The 
Hopf collection isn’t the biggest, but it is the best.’’ 

In the later years of Harry’s writings he drew a similar parallel between 
Management and Optimology which stressed that the professional manager’s 
goal increasingly needs to be to direct both the human and the material resources 
available toward an optimal condition which will then become self-sustaining 
for orderly growth; and so not to aim merely at greater bigness as an end 
in itself, either by plan or inadvertently. 

Dr. Hopf summed it up well in his advice to managers to be ever ‘‘battlers 
against mediocrity’’ and to strive continually to put fundamentals ahead 
of techniques, so as 


**To bring the great truths of man’s experience to bear on the current situation.’’ 


As late as 1948, weary with pain and already not far from the fatal attack 
which carried him away from us so few months later, Dr. Hopf characteristically 
was still casting that great mind afar into the future and into the international 
climate that bears so closely on all of us just one decade later. 

Musing on the difficulties of the United Nations in becoming an effective 
‘*projection of organization into the international sphere,’’ Harry distilled this 
thrilling Christmas challenge for all of us to ponder: 


sé 


. advancement (of organization) to levels of adequate effectiveness calls as 
never before for the inculcation of true spiritual values and moral grandeur, for these 
are the forces that must be relied upon to enhance man’s dignity, to liberate his creative 
instincts, and to further his humanitarian urges. 

‘*What more fervent emotion may be lodged in human hearts everywhere than that 
which yearns for the regeneration of humanity and its dedication to the stamping out 
of hate and lust for power, the fostering of constructive progress in common, and the 
spread of a regime of true democracy under enlightened, selfless and far-seeing leadership. 
Unless organization may be so fashiened as to become the prime agency in the achieve- 
ment of these age-old objectives, we face only one dread alternative—chaos. 

‘*To those who may be inclined to despair of the ultimate outcome, let it be said 
that it is never darker than just before the dawn. May the coming year presage the 
advent of new light in making organization a greater power for lasting good! ’’ 


In these stirring thoughts Dr. Hopf was literally living out the image he 
had painted in closing his 1938 address accepting the CIOS Gold Medal; where 
he said: 


‘*May the scholar in management so live and strive that when the last page of the 
record comes to be written, it will be said of him, in the eloquent words of Edwin 
Markham, 
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‘And when he fell. ... 

He went down as when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

and leaves a lonesome place against the sky.’ ’’ 


. .. A Latin plaque on the office wall of a famed New England educator 
carried a remark of Pliny the Elder that, ‘‘From the end spring new begin- 
mnings.’’ This stimulated Harry to say, 

‘*How profound a thought, and what an inspiring message to all who have so mastered 
the philosophic implications of their functions that, as they grow in knowledge and 
perception, success, by whatever standard measured, becomes merely a relative term. 

‘*For there are always larger goals ahead; always new horizons to be conceived; 
always new patterns to be integrated. And in the end of all ends, there lies Faith; Faith 
in the validity of one’s strivings, Faith in the summation of one’s accompliskment, Faith 
in the new beginnings that constitute the heritage of one’s successors.’’ 


Remarks by Lt. Colonel Lyndall F. Urwick 


Management is a comparatively new body of human knowledge, dating 
broadly from the beginning of this century. The time for a complete and bal- 
anced history of its development is not yet. But, when that history is written, I 
feel sure that Harry Arthur Hopf’s name will find an honored place among 
what I may describe as the ‘‘second flight’’ of pioneers. And that phrase is 
merely a definition of time, not an estimate of relative importance. 

Following on Taylor, Gantt and Gilbreth, Harrington Emerson and Henry 
Robinson Towne, came King Hathaway and Leon Alford, among the engineers, 
Wallace Clark and Henry Dennison, and quite a collection of others who con- 
tributed to understanding and enlightenment. 

But in the twenties and thirties and forties there was undoubtedly something 
of a reaction. The volume of original work tailed off. There was a period of 
consolidation of existing achievement, rather than of advancing the frontiers of 
understanding. 

To this tendency Harry Hopf was a notable exception. While remaining 
all his life a practical man concerned with immediate problems and issues, he 
never for a moment forgot that effective action is not an accident. It is mixed in 
the crucible of accurate thought and detonated by originality of mind. 

And in one respect he was in advance of his contemporaries. Long before 
the Marshall Plan had ever been heard of, Harry Hopf had realized that in their 
studies of management, in their belief in the subject, the United States had a 
contribution to make to world prosperity, and hence to understanding and 
peace between peoples, of unique value to the future of civilization. Accordingly, 
he devoted much of his energy and great mental powers in his later years to 
spreading an understanding of management internationally. 

It was in these efforts that I was principally associated with him and learned 
from his wisdom as I warmed my spirit with his friendship. His own origins 
in more than one nation, his exceptional command of languages, particularly 
equipped him for this task of initiating a new concept of international responsi- 
bility. 
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One of that small band of American engineers visited by President Masaryk 
of the First International Management Congress at Prague in 1924, his help and 
counsel were available thereafter to those who believed with him that in the 
philosophy of Frederick Winslow Taylor lay one of the keys of the future peace 
and prosperity of mankind. His work in this field was acknowledged by the 
award to him of the Gold Medal of he International Commitee of Scientific 
Management at the Washington Congress of 1938. He was the first American to 
be so honored. 


Dean Joseph H. Taggart 

Mrs. Hopf, we are gratified that the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of New York University was selected for this memorial to your renowned 
husband. Generations of students here will utilize fully and appreciate this 
beautiful room and in their reading learn to know Dr. Hopf. In accepting trus- 
teeship of this memorial, may I now ask you to make such response as you may 
wish, to conclude the dedication. 


Response by Rita H. Hopf 

Thank you for your generous words of tribute to Harry and his work. To 
tell you that this is an occasion that touches me deeply would be supererogation. 
It moves me profoundly to see the faces of so many of Harry’s associates, of 
his colleagues, of his friends. That you have gathered here at this time, some of 
you from far places, is itself a tribute, and a proof that your contacts with 
him were meaningful in the past and have been of lasting significance to you. 

I see some younger faces also, the faces of management practitioners and 
teachers, some from distant lands, whom Harry was not privileged to know, but 
who are participating in these exercises because their thinking has been stimu- 
lated by his written word. This, too, is a tribute... . 

It is twelve years, almost to the day, since Harry passed away. One of the 
last things he said to me—painfully—was this: ‘‘I want to live so that I may 
teach what I have learned to others.’’? He did not crave life so that he might 
enjoy a well-earned leisure and the fruits of long work and struggle. He sought 
to live so that he might continue his activities and communicate to those who 
followed, particularly to the young men starting out on a career in management, 
the truths he had learned through study and research, through hard labor and 
steady application, but especially in the cross-fire of experience and in contacts 
with people at work. 

It was not granted to Harry to do this. Yet, may I hope that this room will 
be a living force to help carry out his purpose. 

Harry had a deep sense of obligation: a sense of obligation to this great 
institution, where his mind was first focused on horizons wider than the mere 
earning of a living, and where it came under the influence of such outstanding 
educators as Dean Joseph French Johnson and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks; 
a sense of obligation to the pioneers who preceded him, and to those whose careers, 
happily, for a brief period overlapped his own—I mention only Taylor, Gantt, 
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Management News and Notes 
Academy of Management News 


Annual Meeting 


The 21st Annual Meeting will be held 
December and 28, 1961, in New York 
City, at the downtown building of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
New York University, 100 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, New York. 

The program theme is ‘‘The Future of 
Management and Management Education.’’ 
Thomas H. Carroll of George Washington 
University will give the keynote address. 
Other speakers include: William 
Chairman of the Board, Corn 
Company; David J. Secunda, 


27 


Brady, 
Products 
Vice Presi- 


dent, American Management Association; 
Walter Mitchell Jr., Executive Director, 


Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment; and Clarence H. Walton, Associate 
Dean, Graduate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University. 

Panel discussion sessions are scheduled on 
Management Edueation; The Information 
Explosion; Measuring Managerial Perform- 
anee; Intangible Factors in 
and Their Measurement; Forces 
the Future of Management: 
Information Centers; 
ternational Business 
ciety. 


Management 
Shaping 
Management 
Management and In- 
; and Business and So- 
The Program Chairman is Harold M. 
Smiddy, Vice President, the General Elee- 
tric Company. 

Drucker, E. H. 


Svenson. 


Assisting him are Peter F. 
Van Delden, and Arthur 


Fellows Appointed 


The following members have been desig- 
nated Fellows of the Academy of Manage- 
ment, by vote of the Fellows: Paul M. 
Dauten, Jr., University of Illinois; Robert 
B. Fetter, Yale University; Preston P. 
LeBreton, University of Washington; and 
Charles W. Voris of Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. Fellows were appointed for their dis- 
tinguished contributions to the field of 
management and to the Academy. The 
Journal extends its congratulations to the 
new Fellows. 


Position Information Service 


Franklin G. Moore of the University of 
Michigan is chairman of a new committee 
of the Academy which will develop plans 
for exchanging of information on available 
positions and available candidates for po- 
sitions. Procedures will be inaugurated at 
the 1961 Annual Meeting in New York City 
December 27 and 28. 


Book Announcement 


The Academy of Management is preparing 
a book of management entitled: 
Management Issues and Emerging Con- 
cepts: Readings from the Academy of Man- 
agement. The book is scheduled for publi- 
eation in March of 1962 by the Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, both in paperback and 
clothbound editions. The editorial committee 
includes Paul M. Dauten, Jr., Dalton E. 
McFarland, and Preston P. LeBreton. 


essays 


Notes About Persons and Places 


Edward Wickersham has been promoted 
to Professor of Management at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, where he is Chairman of 
the Management Department. He attended 
the Ford Foundation seminar on new devel- 
opments in business administration at the 


University of California, Berkeley, last 
summer. 
John W. Clark and Charles G. Walters 


were appointed assistant professors of man- 
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agement and marketing, and Irvin Wein- 
stock was appointed instructor in manage- 
ment and at Louisiana State 
University, effective September, 1961. 


marketing, 


Dr. G. T. Schwenning, Emeritus Professor 
of Business Administration in the University 
of North Carolina School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and formerly Managing Editor 
of The Southern Economic Journal for more 
than two decades, has been appointed Visit- 
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ing Lecturer in the School of Business, 
Florida State University, for 1961-1962. 


Frank A. De Phillips has aceepted a 
position as Professor of Management at 
St. John’s University in New York, effec- 
tive September 1, 1961. 


Waino Suojanen has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration at Florida 
State University, and Director, Research 
and Development, Management Program, 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida. 


Richard F. Barton recently completed his 
doctorate at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and has joined the management 
faculty at the University of Nebraska. 


Charles B. Gordy, Professor Emeritus of 
Industrial Engineering at the University 
of Michigan, died October 2, 1961. Prof. 
Gordy was a Fellow of the Academy and 
a member of the early Academy group of 
the 1930’s. 


Henry Albers has been promoted to Pro- 
fessor of Management at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Chester Morgan has been 
promoted to Professor of Labor Economics. 


Victor Doherty of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and Donald A. Lindgren of the 
University of Wisconsin have each been 
awarded a doctoral fellowship of $3600 by 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. The awards are in support of re- 
search on the professionalization process in 
purchasing (Doherty) and data processing 
as a tool of purchasing (Lindgren). 


William Fox, University of Florida, will 
attend the For! Foundation Faculty Semi- 
nar in Applications of Mathematics to 
Business to be held July 16 to September 8, 
1962 at the University of Michigan. He 
will also participate in an ICA Seminar on 
Communications for Foreign Nationals to 
be held February 4-9 at Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia. 


Joseph J. Egain, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics at St. Leo College, 
St. Leo, Florida, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Management in the Loyola 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion. 


G. Ralph Smith, Associate Professor of 
Management in the Loyola University Col- 
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lege of Business Administration, has been 
named Director of the Graduate Division 
of the College. 


D. E. MeFarland, Professor of Business 
Administration and Head of the Department 
of Personnel and Production Administration 
at Michigan State University, will lecture 
in personnel administration and business or- 
ganization at the Instituto Post-universitario 
per lo Studio Organizazione Aziendale at 
Turin, Italy, during the first six months of 
1962. 

John E. Buehler was named Assistant to 
the Dean and Director of the Graduate 
Management Program at the School of 
Business Administration, University of Buf- 
falo, effective July 1, 1961. 


Harold M. Somers, formerly Dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the 
University of Buffalo, has been appointed 
Professor of Economies and Chairman of 
the Department of Economies at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Stanley Stark, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Management in the Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Production Adminis- 
tration at Michigan State University, effee- 
tive January 1, 1962. 


Martin Starr has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Production Management at 
Columbia University. 


Nicholas A. Glaskowsky has been pro- 
moted to Associate Professor in the School 
of Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He has been studying 
railroad marketing strategy under a research 
grant from the University of Minnesota. 


John B. Miner, Associate Professor of 
Management, University of Oregon, has been 
awarded a grant of $3,000 by the Western 
Management Science Institute, for research 
in the management of ineffective perform- 
ance in business organizations. 


Hans B. Thorelli and colleagues at the 
University of Chicago have developed the 
first major management game focused on 
international operations. The game is flexible 
and can accommodate up to one hundred 
persons on fifteen competing company teams. 
It can be played intermittently or continu- 
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ously—or even by mail. A Player’s Manual 
and program tapes are available. 


E. J. Forsythe will conduct a tour of 
Europe for forty-five industrial relations 
vice-presidents. They will visit industries 
in Sweden, West Germany, Turin, London, 
Scotland and Paris, in the spring. 


Stanley Bryan, a member of the Michigan 
State University staff in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
has published an article in Revista on ‘‘ Pro- 
duction Progress in Brazil,’’ based on appli- 
eations of logistic curve theory and learning 
curve theory. 


Winston Oberg returned September 1 to 
his former position of Associate Professor 
of Business Administration at Michigan 
State University. For the past two years he 
has served on a joint MSU-ICA assignment 
at the University of Rio Grande do Sul in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


Charles R. Milton attended the Faculty 
Seminar on New Developments in Business 
Administration at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in August and September. 


LeRoy Johnson has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, Washington State University, where 
he will teach personnel administration. 


New appointments at the State University 
of Iowa include George C. Hoyt as Assist- 
ant Professor in the Department of Labor 
and Management, and Max S. Wortman, 
Jr., as Assistant Professor of Personnel 
Management and Industrial Relations. 


N. Paul Loomba, Assistant Professor of 
Management at the State University of 
Iowa, visited India last summer. He econ- 
sulted with the University of Punjab in 
connection with opening a college of Busi- 
ness Administration at Chandigarh, Punjab, 
India. Currently, Professor Loomba is a 
consultant in Production Management to 
the U. S. Army at Rock Island, and he is 
also working on a textbook on Production 
Management. 


Paul S. Greenlaw and Roeeo Carzo, Jr. 
have been promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professors of Management at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Albert E. Wolff has joined the faculty of 
the management department at the Univer- 
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sity of Tulsa, to teach in the area of quan- 
titative measurements and research. 


Dr. Anthony S. Lis has joined the man- 
agement department at the University of 
Tulsa, to teach in the area of communica- 
tions. 


William Voris of Los Angeles State Col- 
lege is on a one-year leave, visiting the 
American University in Beirut, Lebanon. 
He is conducting two seminars in manage- 
ment and advising on the establishment of 
a School of Business Administration. Ed- 
win B. Flippo is acting head of the manage- 
ment department in his absence. 


Lawrence Hall has joined the Los Angeles 
State College staff as Associate Professor of 
Management. He was formerly with Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Bela Gold, University of Pittsburgh, has 
a Ford Foundation Faculty Research Fel- 
lowship for research in production manage- 
ment during the current academic year. 


Clifford M. Baumback, Research Associ- 
ate in the State University of Iowa Bureau 
of Business Research was awarded a certifi- 
eate of recognition for outstanding work 
in production management education and 
research by the American Production and 
Inventory Control Society. 


Otis Lipstreu and Kenneth Reed at the 
University of Colorado are continuing with 
a two-year in-plant study of the human and 
production problems involved in the tran- 
sition to an automated factory. This study 
is financed by the Council of Research and 
Creative Work of the Graduate School of 
the University of Colorado. 


James L. Hayes, Dean of the School of 
Business at Duquesne University went to 
Aruba for three weeks to conduct courses 
for the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey at its affiliate, the Lago Oil and Trans- 
portation Company. 


On October 17 Raymond H. Klug re- 
signed as Research Associate of the Ohio 
State University Research Foundation at 
the Air Force School of Logistics to accept 
the Air Force position of Assistant to the 
Dean,! Air Force School of Logistics, at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Winston Oberg has been appointed As- 
sistant Dean for Continuing Education in 
the College of Business and Publie Service 
at Michigan State University. He will re- 
tain his teaching position in the Department 
of Personnel and Production Administration. 


William Nielander is serving for two 
years on the Ford Foundation Economics 
Project in Sumatra, Indonesia. 


Don R. Sheriff, formerly Director of 
Training and Edueation for Motorola Ine. 
in Chicago, was appointed Management 
Program Director for the Bureau of Labor 
and Management on November 1, 1961. 
Clair A. Peterson, Research Director for 
the Bureau has completed a study of ‘‘An 
Iowa Commuting Pattern and Labor Market 
Areas in General’’ which is being published 
by the Bureau as its Research Series No. 23. 

Jamer H. Healey participated in manage- 
ment seminars in Vina Del Mar, Chile, and 
in Paracas, Peru, the latter sponsored by 
the Peruvian Management Association. 


Paul M. Dauten, Jr., of the University of 
Illinois was recently elected a Fellow of 
the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship. 


Fred V. Hartenstein has been promoted 
to the rank of Professor in the School of 
Business Administration at Western Michi- 
gan University. 


E. T. Hellebrandt, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Management, Ohio University, 
is directing a series of Executive Seminars 
on Decision-Making for Operating Managers. 


Edwin W. Mumma of the College of 
Business Administration and Robert Blake 
and Jane Mouton of the Psychology De- 
partment have been awarded a University 
of Texas Teaching Excellence Grant to in- 
vestigate the application of the behavioral 
science laboratory approach to the teaching 
of business administration courses in the 
area of human relations. 


Daniel D. Roman, San Fernando Valley 
State College has been appointed Editor of 
the Control and Planning Association Jour- 
nal. Ira M. Levy will serve as Associate 
Editor. 


Herbert R. Northrup, formerly Employee 
Relations Consultant at the General Electric 
Company, has joined the Industry Depart- 
ment at the Wharton School of Finance 
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and Commerce, with the rank of Professor. 
He will teach in the areas of industrial 
relations and industrial management. 


Peter Drucker is continuing as Visiting 
Professor at the Wharton School, and Rich- 
ard Rowan is Visiting Lecturer in Manage- 
ment. Tibor Fabian is Associate Professor, 
teaching management science, and Benson 
Loffer will teach in the fields of industrial 
economics and industrial relations. Leonard 
Rico, formerly of M. I. T., and Arthur 
Shostak, formerly of Princeton University, 
will teach in the field of industrial relations. 


Raymond W. Coleman, former dean of 
the College of Commerce at West Virginia 
University, resigned from the deanship 
July 31, 1961. He has been granted a 
leave of absence for the 1961-62 academic 
year in order to accept a Ford Foundation 
grant for study. He will return to West 
Virginia University in September, 1962, as 
Professor of Economics and Management. 


Bernard Hanes, Associate Professor of 
Management, has been appointed Director 
of the newly-formed Bureau of Business and 
Economie Research, at Los Angeles State 
College. 


Roeeo Carzo, Jr., was guest lecturer at 
the Centro de Productividad de Monterrey, 
at Monterrey, Mexico, on the subjects of 
organization and decision-making. 


Albert B. Chalupsky, formerly head of 
the New Developments Research Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Naval Personnel Research 
Activity, San Diego, California, has joined 
the management staff of the School of Com- 
merce at the University of Wisconsin. 


William Hurley, formerly Chairman, Lo- 
gistics Management Department, School of 
Logistics (Ohio State University) is now 
Chairman, Department of Management and 
Systems, School of Logistics, Defense Man 
agement Center, The Ohio State University. 


Alan C, Filley, formerly assistant and lee- 
turer at Ohio State University while doing 
graduate work from 1958 to 1961 and pre- 
vious to that at the University of North 
Dakota for two years as an Assistant Pro- 
fessor, joined the faculty of the School of 
Commerce as an Assistant Professor in 
September. 

Alex J. Simon has been appointed Associ- 
ate Professor of Management at the South- 
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western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 


Philip Lee, formerly of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has been appointed Lecturer 
in Management at Syracuse University. 


Edwin Tonneson, formerly of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, has been appointed 
Instructor in Production Management at 
Syracuse University. 


Eaton H. Conant was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Gradu- 
ate School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, effective October 1, 1961. 


Richard F. Ericson, George Washington 
University, prepared a paper entitled 
‘Toward a Universally Viable Philosophy 
of Management: The Major Constructs,’’ 
which was read at the Institute of Manage- 
ment Sciences 8th Annual Meeting in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, in August, 1961. 


John E. Burns, of DePaul University, has 
been elected President of the newly-formed 
American Labor Law Association. 


Samuel Ranhand, of the City College of 
New York, participated in a_ three-day 
public utilities seminar at New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business in the 
summer of 1961. He was also a participant 
in the one-day seminar on ‘‘Controllership 
in Action,’’ in November, sponsored jointly 
by the New York University Graduate 
School and the New York chapter of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 


Douglas C. Basil of the University of 
Minnesota, is Visiting Professor of Man- 
agement at the University of Southern 
California, for the 1961-1962 year. Other 
appointments include John W. Gould, from 
Columbia University, who will serve as 
Visiting Associate Professor of Manage- 
ment; Donald H. McLaughlin, who will be 
Lecturer in Business and Industrial Man- 
agement; Brian W. Scott, appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Management; and Harold 
S. Spear, appointed Assistant Professor of 
Management. 


Russell Taussig has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Finance at the University 
of Hawaii, in Honolulu. 


Karel Zlabek, formerly Professor of Busi- 
ness Economics at the Technical University 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia, has been ap- 
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pointed to the Faculty of Economic Sciences 
at the University of Cordoba in Argentina. 
He is preparing a book entitled ‘‘ The Basic 
Ideas of the Theoretical Explication of the 
Economics of Enterprise,’’ based on a series 
or articles written by him. 


Irving Abramovitz has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Business Organiza- 
tion at Ohio State University. 


N. J. Demerath, Professor of Sociology 
and Director, Social Science Institute, 
Washington University, was a Ford Founda- 
tion Visiting Professor of Business Admin- 
istration at the School of Business, Indiana 
University, during the spring semester, 1961. 
He had been consulting with the Pan Ameri- 
ean Health Organization on problems of 
health facilities and management, and con- 
ducted a field project in Haiti in the 
summer of 1961. He is currently at work 
on a field study of university administration, 
and a resulting book tentatively entitled 
Power and the Professors. 


Robert T. Woodworth has joined the De- 
partment of Policy, Personnel Relations, 
and Production at the University of Wash- 
ington, to teach in personnel and industrial 
relations. Henry C. Fischer has also joined 
the department to teach in the areas of 
production and operations research. 


Harry R. Knudson was promoted to asso- 
ciate professor, and Fremont D. Kast was 
promoted to professor, in the Department 
of Policy, Personnel Relations, and Produc- 
tion, at the University of Washington. 


Ben B. Graves and John Clark have been 
appointed assistant professors in the Depart- 
ment of Management and Marketing at 
Louisiana State University. Herbert Hicks 
has been appointed Acting Director of 
L. 8S. U.’s Mid-South Executive Develop- 
ment Program. 


Schuyler D. Hoslett has resigned from 
his post as Vice President, The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation, to accept a post as 
Vice President, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
where he will work on organizational plan- 
ning and management development for the 
companies in the Dun & Bradstreet group. 


Raymond V. Lesikar has been appointed 
head of the department of Management 
and Marketing at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 
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Nens of Organizations and Institutions 


University of Western Ontario 

The University of Western Ontario School 
of Business Administration opened its doors 
this past September to candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree. This is the first doctorate in 
business offered in Canada. The School of 
Business also will open in September the 
newly finished library addition to the School. 
This will have a capacity of 100,000 volumes. 
The library supports both the new doctoral 
program and an expanding research empha- 
sis in the School. 


Operations Research Society 

The Operations Research Society of Amer- 
ica and the International Federation of 
Operational Research Societies have an- 
nounced the publication of a new journal, 
International Abstracts in Operations Re- 
search. Each issue will contain a subject 
index, an author index, and abstracts classi- 
fied into six major groups, cross indexed. 


Boston College 

Father William MeInnes, S. J., was ap- 
pointed Associate Dean, College of Business 
Administration. Three new courses in busi- 
ness administration have been added: (1) 
Organizational Behavior, (2) Psychological 
Foundations of Administration, and (3) 
Business Decision-making. 


University of San Francisco 

Richard E. Muleahy has been appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Economics 
in the College of Business Administration. 
Dr. Edward R. Hawkins was appointed 
Acting Dean of the College of Business 
Administration in July, 1961. Dr. Vernon 
R. Keeler was appointed Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Director of Man- 
agement Development Center. 


University of Michigan 

A new Master of Business Administration 
degree with a concentration in quantitative 
methods has been developed. It requires 
work both in the School of Business Admin- 
istration and in other appropriate units of 
the University. It offers two options: 
(1) Operations Research and Management 
Science, which includes courses in linear 


programming, inventory and queueing the- 
ory, probability theory, electronic data 
processing, as well as business administra- 
tion core courses in accounting, marketing, 
finance, statistics, and personnel manage- 
ment; (2) Probability and Mathematical 
Statistics, including, in addition to the core 
courses in business administration, linear 
algebra, theory of statistics, analysis of 
variance and experimental design, probabil- 
ity theory and others. 

Fifteen faculty members of the School 
of Business Administration are participating 
in a faculty instruction program in mathe- 
matics and applications to business. The 
program began in September, 1961, with 
a faculty seminar which will extend through- 
out the academic year. It will be concluded 
by an intensive eight-week session of fur- 
ther instruction in the summer of 1962. 
The summer program, which will be opened 
to a total of approximately thirty faculty 
members of business schools (including 
fifteen from the University of Michigan) 
will be sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 


Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce 


The Wharton School has announced new 
programs at both the undergraduate and 
the graduate level. The new undergraduate 
curriculum substantially reduces the number 
of courses a student is permitted to take in 
his field of concentration and increases the 
requirements in basic analytical subjects in 
the arts and sciences. This curriculum is 
more flexible, affording the student a greater 
choice of electives in both business and non- 
business courses. 

The Graduate Division has a new pro- 
gram in Operations Research and Manage- 
ment Science, with options in the existing 
major fields such as industrial management, 
marketing and finance. 


Syracuse University 


The College of Business Administration 
modified its undergraduate program and is 
presently recasting its MBA offerings. Of 
particular note in the undergraduate pro- 
gram is (1) a greater emphasis on the 
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quantitative area and (2) development of 
a@ management-oriented core. 

Undergraduates (starting with this year’s 
Freshman Class) are required to take 6 
credit hours of Finite Mathematics. Stu- 
dents whose high school preparation is 
adequate, however, will be encouraged to 
proceed into Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. The one-semester statistics require- 
ment has been expanded to two offerings, 
the second course concerned with Inference 
Theory and its applications to decision- 
making. 

A nine-credit core concerned with the 
management process and factors involved in 
administrative strategy is in the develop- 
ment stage. This core will be integrated 
into the curriculum within two years. One 
of the core courses—Elements of Business 
Administration—focuses on the historical ev- 
olution of the business organization and is 
a freshman requirement. A second course— 
The Management Process—is designed to 
help the student acquire some degree of 
‘*feel’’ regarding executive action in com- 
plex and changing organizations, and will 
be scheduled experimentally in the spring 
of 1962. Later it will become a requirement 
for seniors. The third offering in the man- 
agement sequence, still in the design stage, 


will be required of juniors and will deal 
with specific management problems of cur- 
ment and continuing interest. 


Ohio State University 

The Defense Management Center was es- 
tablished August, 1961 as a new division 
of Commerce and Administration. It will 
provide university-level service in the area 
of executive development and research for 
government and governmentally-related or- 
ganizations. 

The Center incorporates the present or- 
ganization, staff and projects of the Defense 
Management Laboratory which, from its 
inception in 1955, has been administered by 
the Department of Business Organization of 
the College of Commerce and Administration. 

To date, the Laboratory as completed 
over $1,400,000 of contract executive devel- 
opment and research and has contracts pres- 
ently in foree for another $1,300,000 with 
the United States Air Force, the Navy, 
and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. This work will be carried forward 
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by the Center, with the new organizational 
recognition providing a basis for continuing 
program expansion. The University Re- 
search Foundation will continue to handle 
the accounting and financial administration 
of Center contracts. 

William R. Moeckel, who supervised the 
Defense Management Laboratory activities, 
has been appointed Director of the Center. 
He is assisted by W. A. Beckdahl, Clifton 
Mack, and W. E. Hurley. The Defense 
Management Laboratory staff being ab- 
sorbed by the Center consists of twenty- 
nine faculty and twenty-two stenographic 
and other support personnel. The majority 
of these personnel are located at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 


University of Chicago 

The Graduate School of Business has 
initiated, beginning in the fall of 1961, 
a new one-year Research Management Pro- 
gram leading to the M.B.A. degree. Em- 
phasis is on the development of management 
skills and methods of anaylsis, with special 
application to the problems of research 
establishments. The program is limited to 
those with a degree in science or engineering 
and five years’ experience in a research 
establishment. Those without the experience 
requirement may work toward the M.B.A. 
degree with a field of concentration in re- 
search management. 


Louisiana State University 

The Department of Management and 
Marketing announces the installation of a 
new undergraduate curriculum in industrial 
management. The curriculum is intended to 
prepare students for work in manufacturing 
enterprises. 


The University of Washington 

The School of Business Administration 
has revised its undergraduate curriculum in 
business administration. Courses required 
in the curriculum and taught by the De- 
partment of Policy, Personnel Relations, 
and Production, include Human Relations 
in Business and Industry; Industrial Rela- 
tions; Business Policy; Principles of Pro- 
duction; and Organization Theory. Courses 
in Administrative Controls, or Managerial 
Economies may be substituted for the course 
in Organization Theory. 
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Books Completed or in Process by Academy Members 


Dean S. Ammer, Executive Editor of 
Purchasing Magazine, is the author of a 
forthcoming book entitled Materials Man- 
agement, published by the Richard D. Irwin 
Company. Mr. Ammer is also a Lecturer 
at the City University of New York. 


Albert N. Schrieber, Sumner Marcus, 
Robert A. Sutermeister, and Edward G. 
Brown, of the University of Washington are 
the authors of Defense Procurement and 
Small Business, published by the University 
of Washington Press. 


Chester A. Morgan is the author of Labor 
Economics, published by the Dorsey Press, 
Ine. 


Alfred Bornemann of Long Island Uni- 
versity is revising his manuscript on Indus- 
trial Management, for the Bruce Publishing 
Company. 


Raymond Ziegler of the University of 
Illinois is the author of Casebook in Pro- 
duction Management to be published by 
John Wiley and Sons in the spring of 1962. 


George Filipetti’s book Industrial Man- 
agement in Transition has recently be trans- 
lated into Spanish under the title Hl Pro- 
greso de la Direccion. 


Robert T. Golembiewski of the University 
of Illinois is writing a book entitled The 
Small Group to be published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in the Spring of 1962. 


Rollin Simonds of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, together with Eugene Kelley of 
N. Y. U. and Richard Ball of University of 
Cincinnati have completed a book, Business 
Administration: Problems and Functions to 
be published in the Spring of 1962 by Allyn 
and Bacon, Ine. 

A. K. Wickesberg, of the University of 
Minnesota has completed a study for the 
Small Business Admisistration reported in 
a monograph published by the University 


of Minnesota, entitled Organizational Re- 
lationships in the Growing Small Manufac- 
turing Firm. 


A monograph titled Training Supervisors 
in Human Relations by W. R. Spriegel and 
Edwin W. Mumma of the University of 
Texas has just been published by the bu- 
reau of Business Research as their Person- 
nel Study No. 13. This monograph tabulates 
data from 567 cooperating firms in the area 
of human relations; training, techniques, 
and procedures. 


Lawrence Hall and Bernard Hanes of Los 
Angeles State College are co-authoring a 
book entitled Work Measurement for Man- 
agement Science. 


Bernard Hanes, Associate Professor of 
Management, is under contract with Charles 
E. Merrill Co., for a forthcoming book, 
Mathematics for Management Science. The 
book is now in press and is expected to be 
published in December, 1961. 


William B. Wolf has completed two books, 
published by the Wadsworth Publishing 
Company in 1961: The Management of 
Personnel, and Cases and Exercises in the 
Management of Personnel. He is also work- 
ing on a book interpreting the work of Ches- 
ter I. Barnard, and on a book of readings 
dealing with the general theory of manage- 
ment, entitled Management in a World Per- 
spective. He is collaborating, also, with 
Professor S. Masato of Hiroshima National 
University of Japan on Cross-Cultural Com- 
parisons of Industrial Manufacturing Plants 
Having Similar Technologies. 


Theo Haimann is completing a new text 
entitled: Professional Management: Theory 
and Practice, to be published by Houghton- 
Mifflin Company in January 1962. This 
will appear in the new Management Series, 
under the general editorship of Joseph 
Towle. 
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